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ILL put up their Machine in any School-house, Church, Factory, Store, or private residence for any 
responsible party, and let it remain for a reasonable time ‘ox ¢rza/,” and will remove it at their 
own cost and expense if it proves a failure. Send for Circular and Price List. 
. R. SCHRIMSHAW, General Agent, 603 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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West St. Louis Savings Bank, 
OF ST. LOUIS. 
OFFICE, 1400 FRANKLIN AVENUE, 
Capital, $250,000.00. Authorized, $500,000.00. 


NTEREST allowed on time deposits, Collections made on all parts of the United States. Transact a 
General Banking Business, Buy and Sell Foreign and Domestic Exchange, United States Security, 
Gold and Silver. 


DIRECTORS: 


H. T. WILDE, Wholesale Liquor Dealer, 801 Market Street. 

JOHN G. MINSTERMANN, Proprietor of the Ninth Street 
Mills, 1319 North Ninth Street. 

BERNARD CHRISTMANN, Wholesale and Retail Dealer 
in Boots and Shoes, 1306 Franklin Avenue. 

FREDERICK HASE, ot Hase & Co., Wholesale and Retail 
Furniture Dealers, 819 and 821 North Sixth Street. 

GEORGE W. LUBKE, of Hitchcock, Lubke & Player, At 

i torneys at Law, 207 North Third Street. 

JAMES M. CORBITT, of Beck & Corbitt, Juniata Iron Store, 

808 North Main Street. 

LOUIS WAGENMANN, Wholesale and Retail Grocer, south- 
east corner Jefferson and Franklin Avenues. 

L. J. HOLTHAUS, Tobacconist, 614 North Third Street. 

| ROBERT HAUSPERGER, Wholesale and Retail Grocer 
southeast corner of Twenty-fourth and Franklin Avenue. 

AUGUST HOEVEL, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Stoves 
and Tinware, 1108 Franklin Avenue. 

JOHN PETERSON, Wholesale and Retail Grocer, northwest 
corner of Eleventh and Biddle Streets. 

H. W. BECK, Saloon and Wagon Yard, northeast corner 
Twelfth and Olive Streets. 

WILLIAM F. WERNSE, 2925 Dixon Street. 


aap We make it a branch of our business to INVEST FUNDS SAFELY for Eastern Capitalists, 
and to NEGOTIATE BONDS of Counties and Towns in Missouri and Kansas, given for Bridges, 
Schools and Improvements. 

Bar We give especial care and attention to MAKING COLLECTIONS in Missouri and Kansas, 
and have UNSURPASSED FACILITIES for collecting in these States. 

&@~ Careful attention given to the business of Country Banks and Bankers, and interest allowed on 
Bank Accounts. 

age Your business in this City is respectfully solicited. 
H. T. WILDE, President. ROBT. HAUSPERGER, Vice Pres’t. 





WM. F. WERNSE, Cashier. 


LESLEY GARNETT & CO., 


SAINT LOUIS PLANING MILL, 


ash, Blind and Poor Factory 


AND LUMBER YARD, 





COR. SEVENTH AND MULLANPHY STREETS, 


OFFICE, 124 OLIVE STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 








ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. ST. LOUIS AGENCY ESTABLISHED A. D. 1852. 


CHARTEROAK LIFE INSURANCECO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 





ASSETS EXCEED, - - : : ‘ 


$1f,000,0C0 
AMOUNT INVESTED IN ST.LOUIS, - = - - 


1,500,000 


NSURE in some Company as a matter of duty, but before deciding upon the Company, send ‘to THE 
I Otp CuarterR Ovk for Circulars, Rates, Plans, etc. You will find that you can insure in it for less 
money, and fully as safely and satisfactorily, as in any Company. 
introduced by the Oak). For further information, address 

: FRANK BLOCK, General Agent, 313 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
4a Agents wanted in Jefferson, Franklin and St. Charles Counties, of this State. Address, with 


HARPER'S 
United States Series of Readers 


HIS SERIES prepared by Marcius Willson, is believed to be superior to any Series of Readers now 
before the public, in the following particulars, viz: 
1st—In the Mechanical Execution, including the quality of the paper, the binding, the type, and illus. 
trations. 
2d—In the literary character and high moral tone of the selections of matter introduced as reading exer- 
cises. 
d—In the easy and beautiful grading of the series, and their general adaptation to the demands of the 
school room. 
4th—In the relative cheapness—the entire series of six books, at retail price, costing only four dollars 
and fifty-five cents. 


HARPER’S UNITED STATES READERS. By Marcius Willson. 


W. A. Bell, in the /ndiana School Fournal, says of the Readers: ‘‘Considering the grading, variety ot 
style, the pictures, the character of the selections, the easy conversational style, the selections and notes 
tor the benefit of teachers, this is, in our judgment, the best series of Readers published.” 

The Daily Indianapolis Sentine?, in an extended leading editorial (September 16th), refers to Harper’s 
Readers—after having enumerated their prominent merits—thus: ‘With these advantages, we cor ially 
commend this series of books to the school officers of this State, and believe that the interest of public 
instruction would be greatly advanced by their general adoption throughout our State and whole country.” 


Deposit Plan of Insurance (originally 








The Decision in Favor of French’s Arithmetics. 


For the purpose of selecting a series of Arithmetics best adapted to the wants of the schools, a com. 
mittee of experienced teachers was appointed by the Board of Education, for the city of Indianapolis, to 
examine and compare the merits of the various text books upon tiis subject, now before the public. 

After the most careful and thorough examination of the most prominent books, the several series exam- 
ined were compared with one another with reference to the following points of excellence, viz: 

1. The Number of Subjects Taught. 2. The Arrangement of Subjects. 3. Character of Definitions. 
4. Character of Problems. 5. Analysis and Explanations. 6. Inductions, 

The result of the examination and comparison, as adjudged by the committee, was unanimous in favor 
of French’s Series of Arithmetics. These Arithmetics have been subjected to a similar test at Rockford, 
Ill.; Pittsburg, Penn., and at numerous other cities and towns, uxdformly with like results. A thorodgh 
examination by competent judges is solicited. 


Swinton’s Progressive English Grammar. 


“A NEW DEPARTURE.” 
From Tuomas HunTER, President of the Normal College of the city of New York: 

Prof. Swinton has taken, to a certain extent, a new departure. While retaining all that is useful and 
logical of the older grammarians, he has eliminated everything that does not properly belong to English 
Grammar. Orthography and Prosody are stricken out. He gives special attention to construction, to 
composition, and to the correction of false syntax. His definitions and rules are as direct as musket 
balls—they go straight to the mark. His style is simple, clear and forcible. It would be very difficult to 
find an unnecessary word. This is all-important in stating definitions which must be committed to 
memory by pupils. He always gives examples of correct sentences under the rules of Syantax first, and 
afterward the violations. He has placed the correct and incorrect sentences side by side. 


For terms address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
“4 _A. ETHRIDGE, Agent, 117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 
A HAND-BOOK OF ELOCUTIONARY TRAINING, AS WELL AS ELOCUTIONARY 
PERFORMANCES. TH 
and popular Readings, Recita- 


LOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, Jstaatesume.tss 


logues, Tableaux, &c., &c., by J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Professor of Elocution. 194 large 
12mo. pages, in clear, open faced type, easy to read, and comprising pieces for all occasions, 
besides being specially adapted as an auxiliary to the regular Reader Series, in Schools. 
Every teacher and scholar should have it. Price, post-paid, in —_ binding, with handsomely 
engraved cover, 25 cents; cloth, with gold back and embossed sides, 50 cents. 
Address, J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., PuBLisHErs, 
434 and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


D. AUDE & BRO., 


STEAM 


Furniture Factory. 


N Secc reet. ANUFACTURERS of all kinds of BED- 

ae etary Sei ST. LOUIS. STEADS, TABLES, DESKS, 6ECRE- 
TARIES, BOOK-CASES, etc. 

ASH paid for RAGS at our Rag Warehouse, | N. W. Corner Seventeenth Street and Cass Avenue, 
C corner Plum Street, and Levee. ST. LOUIS. 


Just out! A volume of fresh 





sT. LOUIS 


Paper Warehouse. 
H. B. GRAHAM & BRO., 
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Whe Star Walking Gidarator. 


HIS Cultivator has now been in use four years, and in that time has gained for itself a position second 

to none inthe country. We have purchased the patent, after a careful examination of its merits, 
adding some valuable improvements. It is one of the most simple, and durable, and best implements 
made, having many advantages over any other in use. Manufactured by 


HITMAN AGRICULTURAL WORK 
SAINT LOUIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HORSE POWERS, THRESHING MACHINES, 


CIDER MILLS, CORN SHELLERS, 
HAY CUTTERS, 
WHEELBARROWS, 


ROAD SCRAPERS, 
HAY AND COTTON PRESSES, &c., &c 


The largest establishment of the kind in the Southwest. Factory and office, corner Eighth Street 
and Clark Avenue, St. Louis. 


. 
a9 Illustrated ( atalogues furnished on application.. @y 
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AJITH RETAIL PRICED DESCRIPTIVE 
\ CATALOGUE OF SEEDs, now ready, 
and will be mailed free to all applicants. 

Wholesale prices of all kinds of Seeds furnished 
to dealers. Address 

PLANT SEED CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


J. M. JORDAN, | 
Nurseryman & Florist 


TURSERY Stock, SEEDS, TREES, Ever- 
GREENS, SHRUBS, BULBS, VINES, WIRE 
Work, PLAntTs, Bups, FLowexs, Rustic Work, 
Bovaqvuets, GoLp Fisu, Aquariums, &c 
Horticultural Store, 612 Olive St., } ST LOUIS 
Nursery, Grand Ave., nr. Cass Ave. § ’ ’ 
Illustrated Catalogue furnished free on application. 


N AO TOUTE) 
Tlhust pue and Floral Guide, 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH and GERMAN. 

Mailed free to all Applicants. 


THE WHITEWATER WAGON 


OR Farm, Planta- 
tion and Freight. 
Also, SPRING and HALF 
‘ SPRING WAGONS, war- 
g—ranted the best in the 
“market. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. 


* SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 


Proprietors, 13 South Main Street, ST. LOUIS. 























» _,. FOR SAlE EVERYWHERE. 
Silicate Book Slate: 
FOR SCIHLOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ight, Portable, Noiseless, Durab! 

UNIVERS\LLY USED IN SCHOOLS. eee 
Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Pocket Siates. 


For Lead-Pencil and Slate Pencil. 


Black-Boards. Silicate Wall-Slating. 


—— a mee. } Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. Put up in cans with full directions, and boxed 
MANUFACTORY AND SALE*SROOM : 


for shipping safely with beoks and other goods. 
Gor. FULTON & CHURCH Sts. New York. 














Price Reduced,—Pints, $1.50: quarts 
$2.50: half callon, $5.00: callon, $9.00. 


CHEAP HOMES! 
(500d [vestments 


ISSOURI Agricultural College Lands. Send 
L address and postage for pamphlet containing 
lists, terms and valuable information about Mis. 
souri. J. W SUTHERLAND, State Com- 
missioner, No 16 S. Fifth Street, St Louis, Mo. 

GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE—To 

sell the best low-priced Corn Sheller ever 
patented. Let Farmers and everybody else who has 
corn to shell send for circular to ~ H 

“FAMILY CORN SHELLER CO.,” 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





LEWIS & GROSHON’S 
SPRING STYLES. 


GENTS DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS &¢ BOYS HATS. 


211 N. Fourty St., - - ST. LOUIS.! 





A. S. MERMOD. D. C. JACCARD. 


|THE LARGEST AND FINEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN THE WEST. 





| D. C. JACCARD & CO., 


Nos. 401 AND 403 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Cor. Locust, Odd Fellows’ Hall), ST. LOUIS, MO 


ARE THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
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The most Desirable Watch that is made for an Heirloom or Family Relic! 

AKING Watches a specialty, we have an immense Stock of those of our own make, also of the 
| N WALTHAM, Howarp, and ELGIn WaTcHeEs (for which we are Special Agents), in Gold and 
| Silver Cases, for sale at the VERY LOWEST PRICES. Our stock of SILVERWARE is the grandest in 
| the West or South, and comprises complete cases of Spoon and Fork Ware, Tea Sets, Castors, &c, 


‘Immense Assortment of Diamonds, Clocks, 


Bronzes, Silver Plated Ware, etc. 
&@ Send for Price List and Catalogue of Silverware and Watches. Orders promptly attended to. 
aga When in St. Louis you are invited to inspect this Magnificent Estabiishment, on corner of 
Fourth and Locust Streets. 
Cc. F. MATHEY. 


| THE GREAT 
| 
| 


GOODMAN KING. 


FASTEN YOUR WINDOWS 
WITH THE 


REISINGER SASH LOCK AND SUPPORT. 


N? spring, no 
mutilation ot 
sash; cheap, dura- 
» ble,easily applied ; 
Mj, holds sash at any 
y place desired, and 
ia self-fastener 
Hvhen sash __ is 
Circular 
six copper- 





BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


The Unabridged, Enlarged and Corrected edition of 


| DR. WM. SMITH’S 
| DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
















Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography 
and Natural History. Edited by Prof. Horatio 
Batcn Hackett and Ezra Ansott, LL.D. 
The original English edition reproduced without 
mutilation, text and illustration complete, with 








manifold textual errors corrected, and important bronzed —- 
{ additions made under the direction of the two eran 
| me st come tent editors in America. _ In four vol- tates 
UMES, SVO, 3090 PP-» with 596 illustrations, postpaid, on ca 
PRICES AND STYLES. taint of difiy cents 
In cloth, beveled edges, strongly bound $26 00 S33 oral ane 
In full sheep pee ° 30 00 | . 3 
| : nents to the trade. 
In half MOrOCCO .... 6 oe eee cena eee eee eeeees 35 00 | Agents wanted 
CEE RN, GEER. |. lininan nn ei nab acbe whee 30 00 | eaaaadiniaes 
In full calf......0. : . 45 00 NT - i 
Sass Bl i 5 CDEMMING, 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. | Kl M Box 367 . ’ 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. q NN \ ay 2 OX 307, 


| YET ANOTHER REASON |~ 
Why Hurp & HouGuton’s (Riverside Press) un. 
I enlarged and 


ibridged, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR THE 





corrected edition of 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE | B EK + G O O D S 
is better than the English edition of the same, and | S 
thus the best Bible Dictionary in the English lan. | ‘ 

guage, is that the Scriptural references have all | 
heen verified anew, anda great number of errors | 

rrected. Then an index of the passages of Scrip- | 

ture illustrated, extending through fourteen four. | LATEST STYLES, 
column pages, is an entirely new feature in the | 
Anierican edition, | 


AND THE 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES, 


CALL ON 


; Fan orstrand, 


ND 
A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! 


A 

| . . 

“THE FACTS about this Grant are—low prices, Furnishing Goods. 
long credit, and a rebate to settlers of nearly 

one-fourth; a rich soil and splendid climate; short | 

and mild winters ; early planting, and no wintering 

of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just at the right | 

season; coal, stone and brick on the line; cheap | BROADCLOTHS DOESKINS 

rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands owned by | ; 

nee ulators; homesteads and pre-emptions now AND 

abundant; a first-class railroad on the line of al 


great through reute; products will pay for land and | Merchant Tailoring Goods 


Best Thing in the West. 
| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES 
Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas! 

Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. 
Interest. 224 per cent. reduction 
to Settlers who Improve. 














Also a Full Stock of the Best 


improvements, 
IT IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH | 





Which we make up to order. 


ai. RECENT COMPLETION OF THE 
4 aa For Circulars and general information, ad- | 216 Nortu FirTu STREET, 
ress "i 


A. E. TOUZALIN, 
Manager Land Department, 
To Kansas 


ST. LOUIS. 
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TuE idea is fast gaining upon our 
best men that the safety of the repub- 
lic rests in the intelligence of its citi- 
zens; and if they will not educate 
themselves, the government must see 
to it that they are educated. 

—_—_—_—__e~» oe -___ —_— 

Tue Boston Common Council has 
passed an order to open the Public 
Library on Sundays, by a vote of 47 
to 10. 
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Sectarian Culture and What Comes 0° It. 





[ We think this one of the most ad- 
mirable and profitable articles which 
Dr. Holland has yet written for 
Scribner's Monthly, and commend it 
to all our readers.—E. | 


T is not to be denied that that cul- 
ture which accompanies devotion 
to sectarian systems and ideas is not 
admirable. It is equally beyond dis- 
pute that the style of personal charac- 
ter which accompanies such culture 
is not lovable. The limit of sympathy 
is alike the limit of culture and of 
It is a matter of sur- 
prise that men whose Christian hon- 
esty, purity and self-devotedness are 
conceded on every hand, are often 
men with whom we do not like to 
associate—men to whom we do not 
find ourselves attracted—men with 
whom we have little that is common. 
There are clergymen of great power 
and influence in their own denomina- 
tion who are so entirely out of place 
in general society that they never ap- 
pear in it. Their whole life runs in 
a sectarian rut, and tends toward, and 
ends at, a sectarian goal. There are 
great multitudes of laymen of the 
same sort, who have no associations 
outside of their own church. Hug- 
ging the thought that they monopolize 
the truth, they can regard no other 
sect with hearty toleration and re- 
spect. Their sympathies are short- 
ened in every direction, and their cul- 
ture fails to be admirable, because it 
is based on one-sided views of truth, 
and limited by the prescribed tenets 
of their faith. It is not an answer to 
this statement to say that true Chris- 
tianity is never popular, and that even 
its Founder was not popular. It was 
the narrow sects that hated Him. It 
was the Scribes and Pharisees whom 
He denounced that despised Him. 
The common people heard Him 
gladly, and followed Him, and re- 
ceived His society and ministry by 
thousands. 

It is also not to be denied that there 
are styles of character and culture 
only indirectly formed by Christian 
ideas, or influenced by them, that are 
extremely lovable. There are men 
and women who have had no con- 
scious Christian experience, whose 
faith is either a negative or a most 





indefinite quantity, who make no 
public profession of piety, who do 
not even privately count themselves 
among Christians in name, yet who 
are nevertheless among the most 
amiable that we know. Their cour- 
tesy, their benevolence, their thorough 
integrity of character, their hearty 
good-will manifested in all society, 
their toleration and charity, make 
them universal favorites. They ignore 
all sects and all religious and political 
differences, and become social cen- 
ters sometimes for the church itself. 
Many Christians prefer them for com- 
panions to those who are enrolled 
with them on church registers, and 
are puzzled to know why it is that 
they love them more than they do 
those 
brethren. 


who are nominally _ their 

The most lovable men and women 
we know are under the control of one 
of two motives, viz.: the sympathy 
of humanity, or the sympathy of 
Christianity. Both are alike univer- 
sal in their bearing and reach, and 
both produce the finest results on hu- 
man character that are possible to be 
achieved. Those who are under the 
control of the sympathy of humanity 
know no sect, and they only become 
unlovely when they single out some 
class of men as the recipients of their 
good-will and their good offices. The 
humanitarian who delivers himself to 
one idea, and concentrates his sym- 
pathies and his charities upon a single 
mass, not only injures his own char- 
acter but his loveableness and popu- 
larity. Precisely as when one con- 
centrates his sympathies and labors 
upon a sect, does he cease to draw 
the hearts of all men to him. No 
matter what faith we receive into our 
heads, our hearts will love the man 
who loves all men, whether he loves 
them asa man ora Christian; and 
our hearts are right. The man who 
knows no limit to his human sympa- 
thy, and the Christian who knows no 
limit to his Christian sympathy, are 
those who hold the hearts of the 
world, and who, in that sympathy, 
possess the only solid basis for a 
broad and catholic culture. 

The Christian ought to be the bet- 
ter andthe broader man. The Chris- 
tian of genuinely catholic sympathies 
is the better and broader man; but, 





alas! a Christian of this type is ex- 
ceedingly rare. The whole culture 
of the Christian church is sectarian, 
and only here and there do men break 
through the walls that have been 
built around them, into that large 
liberty of sympathy and thought 
which is every Christian’s birthright. 
We fail everywhere to recognize in 
our sympathies those whom the Mas- 
ter recognizes; for the Master’s love 
is simply the love of humanity, based 
on a broader knowledge of its na- 
ture, its possibilities, and its destiny. 
The sympathy of humanity is wholly 
good so far as it goes, but it falls 
short of Christianity in that it fails 
to recognize the immortal in the 
mortal. 


We are led to this exposition by 
the contemplation of a notorious fact 
in the literary history of the time. It 
is a subject of sorrow among the 
churches of the country that the 
higher literature of the day is very 
largely the product of men and 
women who have little Christian 
faith, or none at all. Did it ever oc- 
cur to these churches, or the preach- 
ers who represent them, to ask why 
this is the case? Why is it that these 
men and women have the culture 
that makes their productions accep- 
table to the world? Why is it that 
they, without any organized schools 
to help them, or organized bo7ies to 
patronize them, produce that which 
is read by all schools and all bodies, 
and are the grudgingly acknowledged 
leaders in literary art? There is suf- 
ficient reason for this, and it is not a 
reason that redounds to the credit of 
the type of Christianity which pre- 
vails. It is time to look this matter 
squarely and candily inthe face. These 
men and women are not base usurp- 
ers of a sway which by any fairly- 
achieved right belongs to others. 
They rule because they have the 
power torule. They prevail because 
of excellence. The public are not 
deceived by them, nor is their pre- 
eminence the result of accident. 
Either their sympathy of humanity 
is better, as a basis of culture and an 
inspirer of thought, than the sympa- 
thy of Christianity, or the sympathy 
of Christianity—pure and large and 
catholic—does not prevail among the 
churches. Something is wrong some- 
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where; and we find that something 
nowhere but in the narrowing and 
dwarfing influence of sectarian cul- 
ture. 

The sympathy of humanity was 
strong in Shakespeare, and it was 
given to him to weave at once his 
own crown and that of the language 
in which he wrote. It was strong in 
Dickens, and the whole Christian 
world turned away from its own 
fountains to drink at that which™his 
magic pen uncovered. It is strong in| 
the hundred men and women whose | 
brains and hands provide the books| 
which the world is reading to-day. 
Is there no higher source of inspira- 
tion? We believe there is, and; that 
it is that sympathy of Christianity 
which not only ignores but despises 
and hates all sectarian bonds and 
bounds. 








The Christian who does| 
_not embrace all mankind in his Chris- 
tian regard, with the largest tolera-| 


and with but a tithe of the labor re- 
quired by the latter.” Those “ perfect 
recitations” bear their fruits, as seen 
in due time on the college stage. So 
many “‘ perfect” marks equal such 
or such a speech, part or position! 
The laurel-wreath of life is won. So 
the scenery by the way. He may | the memoriter student and his friends 
have looked at objects through dif-|now think! But wait alittle; ‘ life” 
ferent eyes from another traveler’s;|is hardly begun yet. Our student 
may have noticed what another would | friend has taken a high ‘“ stand,” and 
not, and omitted what seemed impor-| has been “successful” in, what?— 
tant to his successor. Yet, the two |college. But we have read some- 
travelers would agree on one point at; where a Latin motto: ‘‘ Von schole 
least; they would tell the same| sed vite discimus,” and the chances 
story respecting the roughness or the | are that 
dangers of the route or path. 


MEMORIZING, NOT EDUCATION. 





man who has traveled over the 
road knows, or ought to know, 
more about it than when he set out 
on the journey. True, he may have 
had his own peculiar impressions of 





many who in _ college 
' failed” to take a “ high position,” 

Well, then, some of us have been |in the long race of after-life have far 
through the prescribed ‘+ courses” of | excelled their victors of college days. 
what is called “education.” We} They that were last have come to be 
have had our “ day” in the common | first in all the great and practical pur- 
school, anda sorry day it was, to |poses of life as it is. Educators, 
some of us; but we cannot stop to|such as are worthy the name in ety. 


particularize. Then followed the | mological significance, are beginning 


tion and good-will, and who does not| academy—the “ best in the land,’ | to see that the “ spirit” of learning 
refuse to become the slave of a sys-| and that without an interrogation. | is better than the verbatim or the let- 
tem and the creature of a creed, can| And let it here be recorded, that of| ter of mere memory, however valu- 


to urge cultivation where there is 
deficiency, but pointing the way, espe- 
cially, in the direction whither nature 
would seem to lead, and where are 
the still waters, green pastures, aye, 
golden treasures of future success? 
Education is yet in its very infancy. 
Cram, cram; stuff the mind with so 
many pages of grammar, mathemat- 
ics, history, and the job is done. The 
pupil is then, forsooth, ‘* educated !” 
It is false! He has’t learned his A, 
B, C’s. He doesn’t know anything 
about himself or his real capacities, 
and the cramming process is worth 
no more to him than the ballast of a 
ship as compared with her cargo. 
While we would not ignore text- 
books, and due attention to memor- 
izing the same, let more attention be 
paid to nature, both subjective and 
objective ; let her be wooed and won, 
and we shall see growth and develop- 
ment more worthy the name of edu- 
cation in our schools and colleges. 


A. M. E. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





never produce a literature which the 
world will read. It has been tried in 


books, in magazines, in newspapers, 


failed. We must 
broader church before we get a_bet- 


ways 


ter literature, and before the present) in itself, with inhabitants of a pecu-|and form opinions for itself, rather 


literary powers will be deposed from 
their sway. 





ee 

Ir any man was ever master of the 
situation, from his boundless knowl- 
edge, abundant language, instantane- 
ous apprehension, and undaunted 
speech, it was Edmund Burke. The 
vastness of his attainments and the 
immensity of his varied powers star- 
tled his great contemporaries into ad- 
miration. Goldsmith and Windham 
and Pitt, among others, have left on 
record eloquent testimony to the su- 
periority of Burke’s genius, and the 
striking fact that he was the best in- 


formed man of his time. This great 


'school, the academy, and college, |in the very being, when there is no 
and on the platform, and it has al-|that of the academy is worth the| ability to reproduce the exact shibbo- 
have a| most. 


the three courses in an ordinary edu-| able the latter may be. For an idea |. 


cation, comprising the common|may be remembered and inwrought 


Give us a 
Then followed the college, a world| mind of intuitions, able to think 


\leth of the text-book. 


liar race, character, speech and habit. | than one which is a mere repeater of 
And we are thankful for the untold|the thoughts of others, and confines 
benefits furnished by these noble in-| itself in the straight-jacket of mere 
stitutions. Indeed, how could we | mechanical verbality ! 

have got on without them, each and | 
all? It were hard to tell. 'in a course of this kind to a pupil 


And yet, though we could by no} whose memory has either been ne- 


There are difficulties and dangers 


means have prescribed better courses | glected or is naturally poor. 

The discouragement he meets, 
now be a difficult thing to thor-| when comparing his ability to recite 
oughly improve the curricula of study |the Greek or Latin grammar, with 
as such, we still have in mind at least | that of his neighbor, tends to dis- 
one fault most glaring, in respect to | hearten. 

the mode of instruction itself. Ref- 


at the time, and though it would even | 


If pressed to the task, or if ridicule 
erence is made to the memoriter sys- | be employed in view of the discour- 


tem, or to the fact that all through aging comparison, the pupil loses 


the courses mentioned mere verbal} confidence in himself, and wishes he 
memory was made the the test of) were in Halifax, or out on the ocean, 
scholarship. 


statesman, though, did not rely on the 
power of his genius to bring him into 
all this reputation, but studied and la- 
bored with the utmost assiduity and 


‘or on the Rocky Mountains, and 
As we look back we see the diffi- | his plans of getting an education 


culties and the dangers of that system. | he would fain throw to the four 

No doubt there is a tendency to| winds. Whereas, that teacher who 
overdraw the picture when attempt-| }as not a tender compassion for the 
ing to represent this evil; but how pupil who tries to be faithful and con- 
many of our best men would protest, | <cjentious, and yet who has not a 


patience, elaborating every sentence 
he wrote with great care. He would 
have 12 diflerent proofs of his “*Re- 
flections on the French Revolution” 
before he would allow it to go to), ; : 
press, and even then he watched every | if they had a voice, against a stand- | strong memory, himself had better be 
page with a vigilant eye, as if his, ard of scholarship which is so unjust! | j, Halifax rather than before a class 





very existence depended on faultless | and with abundant reason, too, while | of different minds and characteristics, 
accuracy of statement and style. by no means wishing to lower the whose variety and value in the varia- 
a “ 


Tue Illinois State Teachers’ As-| Standards of true attainment. tion itself he neither knows nor cares 
soeiation has been in existence since) A person may be able to commit anything of. 
December, 1853. At that time there | to memory the allotted task in any; It would take a volume to discuss 
was in Illinois no educational journal, | of our institutions, and recite it like | the subject of the proper “ treatment ” 
no normal school, no system of free |a parrot, unable to give reasons fro of minds in view of their various 


schools, supported by general tax.|/or com, for the statements he has natural capacities and characteristics. 
But, largely through the efforts of the 


en Leable of his subject, and he may | this world than that of drawing out 
: ) 2 


mechanically made, or an intelligent What undertaking can be nobler in 


State now ranks, in respect to its free do this in a fraction of the time re-, and showing the mind of the indi- 


IOWA. 





ON. Alonzo Abernethy, Super- 

intendent of Public Instruction 
in Iowa, gave the following timely 
and important instructions to both 
teachers and school officers in regard 
to the ANNUAL ScHooL MEETINGs, 
to be held March 3d and roth, 1873. 
The success of the whole public 
school system hinges, not only in 
Iowa but in other States as well, 
on a strict compliance with the pro- 
visions of the school law. 

Teachers, school officers, and all 
others interested, should see to it that 
these suggestions of the State Super- 
intendent are followed to the letter. 
By so doing money will be secured 
to pay the wages of teachers prompt- 
ly, and to pay other indebtedness 
also. 

Col. Abernethy says: 


The time for holding the annual school 
meetings is approaching, and public atten- 
tion should be directed to the recent 
changes in the law relative thereto; also 
to the importance of securing a full at- 
tendance, and an intelligent performance 
of the important business to be transacted 
at these meetings. It will be observed that 
the time of holding the sub-district and 
district-township meetings has been 
changed from Saturday to Monday. 

I. The Annual Sub-district Meetings 
occur on the first Monday in March; five 
days’ previous notice to be posted by the 
sub-director, or if there is none, by the 
district secretary, in three public places in 
the sub-district. The powers of these 
meetings after organizing are: 

1. To elect, by ballot, one sub-director. 

2. To determine what amount is required 
for the erection of a school house in the 
sub-district. 

3. To determine the length of school 
exceeding six months to be taught in the 
sub-district. 


Il. The District Township Meeting 





schools, among the first in the Union.' quired by his unfortunate class-mate, | vidual to itself, not neglecting, indeed, 


occurs on the second Monday in March; 
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ten days’ previous notice to be posted in 
five conspicuous places in the township; 
one to be at or near the last place of meet- 
ing, and one to be read in each school, in 
session, in the district; the president and 
secretary of the board are the proper offi- 
cers of this meeting. Its powers after 
organizing are: 

1. To direct the sale of any school 
houses or sites that the district may no 
longer need. 


2. Todetermine what additional branches 
shall be taught in the schools, or to dele- 
gate these powers to the board of directors. 


3. To vote such school-house tax as the 
meeting may deem necessary; also tax for 
library and apparatus; and to make any 
order concerning the control of the school 
house in the district. 


The board of directors are required to 
make at the annual meeting a statement of 
the receipts and expenditures of the district 
township. 


III. The Annual Meeting of Independ- 
ent Districts is held on the second Monday 
in March. 


1. The secretary to give ten days’ pre- 
vious notice. 


2. The polls to remain open from 9 
o’clock A. M. to 4 o’clock P. M. 


3- Boards of directors are required to, 
publish, two weeks before the annual meet- 
ing, a detailed statement of all receipts and 
expenditures for the preceding year; also 
estimates, in detail, for the ensuing year. 


4. District treasurers are required to 
make a statement to the meeting of the 
receipts and disbursements of the preceding 
year. 

The powers of the meeting are: 

1. In all districts having a population of 
five hundred or more, to elect by ballot a 
president and treasurer for one year, and 
two directors for three years. In districts 
of less than five hundred inhabitants, to 
elect a president and treasurer for one year, 
and one director for three years; all direc- 
tors whose term of office have not expired 
to continue in office. 

2. To vote such school-house tax as the 
meeting may deem necessary; also tax for 
procuring library and apparatus. 

3. To transact any other business that 
may properly come before the meeting. 

4. The board may submit the question 
of issuing bonds, provided they have pro- 
cured a site, and given ten days previous 
notice of said submission, stating the 
amount proposed to be raised. A 

All qualified electors may vote at the 
annual school meetings. All elections are 
required to be by ballot. School directors 
are authorized to administer the official oath 
to each other, on or before the Third Mon- 
day in March following their election. 

The electors of Iowa at these school 
meetings last year voted nearly a million 
and a quarter of dollars for building school 
houses, and the officers elected at said 
meetings were entrusted with the expendi- 
ture of this amount; also the determina- 
tion and disbursement of more than twice 
this amount of teachers’ and contingent 
fund. 

The school officers to be elected on the 
first and second Mondays in March, 1873. 
will probably be called upon to expend 
more than five million dollars of school 
money during the ensuing year. Let 
capable, honest, good men be chosen for 
this important trust; not only those who 
understand our educational wants, and are 
thoroughly alive to our school interests, 
but also those who will vote and expend 
money wisely and economically. 





HOW THEY RESPOND. 


E have received a large num- 


ber of letters similar to those 
which follow, from which we pro- 


pose to publish extracts from time to 
time.—Eb. 


FROM KANSAS. 


Topeka, Kansas, February 2oth, 1873. 
Editor American Fournal of Education: 


In the January number of your 
popular and excellent periodical you 
say: ‘* Please to communicate freely 
with the editor on topics of general 
public interest in connection with 
your schools,” etc. ‘* Always glad 
to hear from school officers, teachers, 
pupils and other friends of educa- 
tion.” 

I believe tt. Editors do not al- 
ways mean what they say, but the 
matter and general “ make up” of 
the Yournal bear eloquent testimony 
to the sincerity of your statement. I 
long ago found it to be among the 
most interesting and valuable of the 
many educational monthlies that 1 
have the pleasure of reading, be- 
cause everybody ,writes for it. I 
should regret to lose a single number. 
To be sure it does not wear as gay a 
jacket as the most of its cotem- 
poraries—as our own Kansas E-du- 
cational: Fournal, for example—but 
when it comes to the “inner man,” 
‘“‘ the short, sharp and decisive” way 
of doing business, commend me to 
the American Fournal of Educa- 
tion. 





And that is exactly “‘ what’s the 
matter,” or, rather, it is exactly what 
is zot the matter with very many of 
our educational monthlies. On the 
contrary, at least three-quarters of 
each number is consumed in the pub- 
lication of « tedious metaphysical 
dissertation upon some indifferent 
technical topic, which not one out of 
fifty of the actual subscribers of said 
journal will ever read. 


_.An old friend of mine was accus- 
tomed to remark, “that he always 
took a nap before he went to sleep.” 
Having written the foregoing as an 
introductory, 1 now “rise to ex- 
plain.” The point I desire to make 
is, that these hour long essays or 
addresses at Teachers’ Institutes upon 
this, that and the other thing, meta- 
physically considered, or which ap- 
pear inthe columns of our educa- 
tional periodicals, month in month 
out, are an imposition upon the pub- 
lic, and dead weights upon the body 
educational. I know whereof I 
affirm, when I state that the leaves 
of many of our school journals are 
never cut, even when falling into the 
hands of persons of intelligence and 
culture; and why? simply because 
the articles are tedious and uninter- 
esting; to read which would bea 





task and not a pleasure. “ Life is 


short,” say they, ‘‘and we haven't 
time to wade through that thing.” 

And now forthe remedy. Presto, 
change! And if the editor of any 
educational or school journal will 
admit into the columns of his paper 
an eight or ten-page disquisition upon 
the ‘+ Tail of a Kite,” “* The Eyes of 
the Mole,” ** The habits of the Louse,” 
or kindred themes, “let him be 
Anathema Maranatha.” 

The editors and managers of our 
most popular and readable news- 
papers have long ago learned that 
brief, pointed, bristling articles are 
what “ take” with the public, hence 
they usually admit none others into 
their columns. 

I would say to editors of educa- 
tional papers, if you desire your work 
appreciated and your journals read, 
** go, do likewise, and sin no more.” 


D.. J. EB 


FROM MISSOURI. 


A school officer from Saline 
county, Missouri, sends us four closely 
written pages, recounting 
troubles, and closes as follows: 
‘*Under the’present school law di- 
rectors make their estimates on or 
before the third Saturday in April 
for the coming year, and before any 
part of the money has been collected 
they must make their contracts with 
teachers for fuel, repairs, for desks, 
etc., etc., but owing to irregularities 
in the levy and collection of school 
monies, and owing to the delinquent 
taxes, together with the liability of 
discrepancies and errors, it is impossi- 


their 


ble for them to form any correct con- 
clusion as to the net amount they will 
realize, and thus they almost invari- 
ably involve the district beyond her 
ability to pay for the current year, 
thus deceiving teachers, mechanics, 
and all others who serve the district 
in any way. I have known teachers 
compelled to sell their orders as low 
as sixty cents on the dollar, or await 
another tax levy, which is crzvel. 
Now. I would suggest the following 
remedy: Have the tax collected and 
the apportionment of the public fund 
made by the first of September in 
each year, and know exactly how 
much money can be relied upon; or, 
done, have the 
schools commence later (which 
should be the last resort, as winter is 


if this cannot be 


the best time for our public schools), 
or in some way provide the money 
before obligations are contracted. 
Please give us an article on this sub- 
ject in the American Fournal of 
Education. Yours truly, 

J. E. G.” 


FROM TEXAS. 
A teacher writes from Rusk, 
Texas, as follows: 





Editor American Fournal of Education: 
I know tens of thousands of over- 


worked and poorly paid teachers 
thank you in their heart, if not in 
words, for your invitation in a late 
number of your paper “ to commun- 
icate freely with the editor on topics 
of general public interest in connec- 
tion with schools,” etc. You say you 
are ‘‘ always glad to hear from school 
officers, teachers, pupils and other 
friends of education.” 

We reciprocate that sentiment most 
fully. You ought to hear good things 
from ‘** Texas,” but I fear if I should 
tell the truth, plain and unvarnished, 
people would scarcely credit the 
statements. 

We expected when we came here 
prompt payment, as we incurred a 
heavy outlay to reach this point. 

The people hereabouts are not in 
favor of public schools—look upon 
them, and all who have to do with 
them, as but little better than “ pau- 
pers.” <A teacher in the free public. 
school is cast out, socially. It is dif- 
ficult to find comfortable boarding 
places, or a seat in church, except in 
the ‘“‘ nigger pew.” Every obstacle 
is thrown in the way of the collection 
of taxes for school purposes, and . 
there are as yet but few school build- 
ings, except for private schools. 
Can’t you find us a better place? 
We want to teach, but we must have 
something to live on, and some 
society. 

Books and newspapers are scarce, 
and I have not so much as seen or 
heard of a library. 

I was one of a club of twelve to 
subscribe for the Yournal when I 
first came here, and but for that I 


don’t know what I should do. 


We do not want to say a word to 
hurt Texas, about which the Fournal 
has said a good deal, but lady teach- 
ers, we are bound to say, ought to 
think more than twice before embark- 
ing on any expedition to this State. 


Yours, | ee 


FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


Here is a letter from the southeast- 
ern part of Mississippi : 

Editor American Fournal of Education: 

My Dear Sir—First, let me 
thank you for all you are doing for 
the teachers and the schools. 

I went right off when your Decem- 
ber number came and told Miss ——, 
who is teaching near me, that I was 
just going to tell you all my troubles. 
Down here in Mississippi we have 
really no school system as yet. We 
have a State and County Superin- 
tendent, and most of the officers are 
goodish sort of men, who don’t know 
what to do, and are afraid if they 
did know. I have been teaching 
four months and have not yet re- 
ceived one dollar. I owe for board 
and for a plain calico dress. To be 
sure I have been handed two war- 





rants, but can get only sixty cents 
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on a dollar for them, and as they have 
not proposed to deduct forty cents 
on a dollar on my board bill, or forty 
per cent.on my bill for my calico 
dress, I don’t like to suffer such a 
shave—if a woman may use such an 
expression. 

One of the gentlemen who hired 
me to teach the school reads the 
Fournal regularly (for which I paid 
$1.50) and says he believes what you 
have said in your articles on ‘ Tools 
to Work With” is all true, and he says 
I shall have a Globe and some Out- 
line Maps, but mercy! who could sell 
them and take warrants that are worth 
only sixty cents on a dollar? 

What shall Ido? I want to finda 
better place, and yet the children 
need to be taught. I cannot tell you 
half the disadvantages we labor un- 
der here, and I confess I am almost 
discouraged. I have sent North to 
my friends for money ¢wéce already, 
but I am able and do earn my own 
living, only they pay in —— county 
or school warrants. 

I look in the Zeachers’ Bureau 
regularly to see who wants lady 
teachers, but I don’t want to stay 
here, or go South any farther. What 
do you advise? 

Te 


NEBRASKA. 


OV. Furnas, in his Inaugral Ad- 
dress, devotes considerable space 
to the discussion of the question of 
education. 

He says that “‘ we already have 
more organized schools, more school 
houses erected, and of superior cha- 
racter ; more money invested in build 
ings, books and apparatus, than ever 
before by any State of our age. We 
have a land endowment embracing 
nearly or quite one-eighteenth of the 
entire public domain of the State. 
The value of local buildings range 
fram one thousand to two thousand 
dollars each.” 

Gov. Furnas says “the resources 
of our State are but just beginning to 


AN ABLE SPEECH. 


IT WILL DO IT. 


Sec. 32, says: ‘ The qualified | 
voters, when assembled at any annual | 
or special meeting, may, from word F there isstill any lingering doubt 
to time, impose such tax as may be | the mind of any teacher 

| J b] 
necessary to fay teachers, to keep | school officer, or private citizen, as to 


school houses in repair, and to pro- | « the right and the power of the State 


vide the necessary appendages; and | ty tax the property of the State to 
to pay and discharge any debts or lia- 


E should think every lady teach- 

er in the United States would 

want to read for herself, and have 
others read, the very able and exhaus- 
tive article on ‘“‘ Women as Teach- 


in 


| 
| maintain public schools,” we think a 


ers,” by Miss Grace C. Bibb. 


bilities of the district, lawfully incur- | 
red; may raise a sum sufficient for | 
the purchase of books of reference, 
globes, maps, or any apparatus for 
the purpose of illustrating the princi- | 
ples of astronomy, natural history, | 
and agricultural chemistry, or the | 
mechanic arts.” 


This is practical and liberal. Do)| 
our teachers and school officers un- | 
derstand it? The time for making 
their estimates is near at hand. The 
meeting will be held the first Monday | 
in April. Has the matter been talk- 
ed up? If so, and the law iscomplied 
with, then Nebraska enters upon a | 
career of development, which will 
soon place her first in productive 
industry and prosperity among the 
States in the Union. 








G00D FOR MISSOURI. 


LATE financial circular, sent | 
us from Gwynne & Day, bank- 
ers, New York, says: 





“In Missouri, the result of the al- | 
most unanimous vote regarding the | 
investment of the school fund 
caused a noticeable improvement in | 
the State bonds, which were 95 at| 
the close of the month against 92% to | 
93, at the date of our last circular. | 
This school fund, amounting to about 
$1,800,000, has hitherto been in- | 
vested in United States Government | 
bonds. But it is now to be re-in-| 
vested in the bonds of the State, a! 
resolution for that purpose having re- | 
ceived the necessary vote, both in the | 
Legislature and by the people. The} 
legislation in regafd to this school | 
fund which is held so sacred, and its | 


has 


investment in their own State securi- 





be developed. We require scientific 
men and women to discover and util- 
ize, and thus unfold our boundless 
wealth and means of support. We 
must have those of the higher order 
of native talent and culture attainable. 
to lead and guide our industry in 
the great work of development.” 
ANNUAL MEETINGS. 

The annual meeting of the School 
Directors—an important affair, sec. 
19, of the School Law, says: ** Shall 
be held on the first Monday in April 
in eachyear.” And sec. 32 points out 
exactly what may be done at this 
meeting ; and we call attention to the 


ties, indicate a faith in these bonds 
which cannot fail to inspire more 
public confidence in these as well as 
the other local securities of M’s- 


souri.” 


baie 

ALL right training consults the ap- 
| titudes of the mind, favors the natural 
bent of the genius and charms the 
faculties into exercise. In the train- 
ing of the young, it is assumed that 
the disposition must be a natural 
| growth, not a manufactured product ; 
that every character has its own law 
of development ; that you cannot deal 
| with the lily as you can with the sun- 
| flower. 


liberal provision the school law of| 
Nebraska makes for providing, not | 
only for the pay of the teachers, but 
for giving them the necessary ‘“ tools 


to work with.” 


| 

OR OS 
| Att the soul’s books are the sacred 
| scriptures ; 


“ Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old,” 


| school system can do better than to 


| kes) fi 
ft aN ff if\ 


careful reading of the speech of Hon. 
H. C. Brockmeyer will dispel all 
doubt, summarily. We consider 
this speech so able, and of so much 
importance, that we have issued it in 
the form of 


It is a ‘*document” of twelve 
pages, and we will send it to any 
address for ¢wo three-cent postage 
stamps. We believe that women 
who do an equal amount of work, 
and do it equally well, should be paid 
as much as men are paid for doing 
the same work. We rather think the 
circulation of Miss Bibb’s essay will 
help bring about this ‘* equal pay for 
equal work.” 


a “Document,” and will 
mail it to any address for two three 
cent postage stamps. We do not be- 
lieve those interested in our public 


circulate this document. 














Aula 
































OR a year past we have been having constant calls for copies of the 
Fournal containing the above cut. 
The edition in which it was published, though large, was speedily 
exhausted, and, to please our friends, we reprint it. 
The time is fast approaching for holding the annual school meeting, in 
which all the estimates for the payment of previous indebtedness and for 
teachers’ wages, and all the other necessary expenses for sustaining the 


| schools the coming year are to be made. 


There have been so many irregularities and mistakes in the past, 
/and so much delay in the payment of the wages of teachers and other 
legitimate expenses, that we are constantly urged to call special attention to 
this matter. 

Some of the characters here represented—a minority of course—are old 
fogy, and altogether exceptional. They don’t believe in “ nary scule,” and 
are only anxious to “ git shet” of ‘+ those yere ’uns” who “ don’t take sugar 
in thar’n,” and * don’t drink nuthin’ noway.” They want a “ subscripshun 
scule,” and want to hire a ‘*dogoned cheap” teacher. ‘ Don’t want nary 
scule mor’n nor three months,” and they want ‘‘them ’ar as has young uns’ 
to scule ’em tharselves,” and not ** be taxin’ we ’uns nary time,” &c , &c. 

These represent the corner-grocery and bar-room influence, which hangs 
like a pall over a number of places in the Southwest. 

We turn now to the majority, who kzow that good schools create and 
draw a thrifty, industrious, intelligent population, who help to build up the 
town and the country—who help to make their own life, with that of others, 
a pleasant and profitable one. 

The latter class of men, and the best class of men, ought to be elected 
school directors, and sustained in their efforts to secure good schools and 
good teachers. Estimates to cover all necessary expenses should be made; 
the delinquent tax list should be looked after, and the whole business of the 
schools should be done in a prompt, business-like manner. 

The law is specific and plain in regard to the du¢zes of school directers. 
| On this point Sec. 14 says; 
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It shall be the duty of the directors in each sub-district, on or before the third 
Saturday in April of each year, to forward to the township clerk an estimate of the 
amount of funds necessary to sustain the schools in their respective districts for a 
period of not less than four, or not more than six months,’ and to discharge any in- 
debtedness caused by insufficiency of previous estimates; in such estimates stating 
clearly the amount deemed requisite for each and every item of expense, and in 
case the directors in any sub-district shall fail to take and return the enumeration 
aforesaid, and the estimate required by this section, it shall be the duty of the 
township clerk to employ a competent person to take such enumeration and make 
such estimate, and to allow such person a reasonable compensation for his services 
out of the funds of the sub-district. 


The following is also the form prescribed by law for the 
‘ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL EXPENSES.” 
To———,, township clerk of township No. 
of ———,, State of ——_: 
The following is an estimate of the expenses for the support of the 


public school in sub-district No. » in said township, during the 
present school year: 








, range No. , county 








- For the purchase of school-house Site....sssccccccccccecccccecsccecees 


Dollars. 





Ze discharge fudeiteduess (if any) of subsistrictes oc cccccsiesicicccel ss ese.ccccccvest eocseceseees cess 


Pee erererersesesieneses 


For building of school-house and out-houses....cccocccccccccccccccccelsecee cercccecer|sccces cesccecces 


ee UN” SURG MINNIE BNO MORE on ccccctcccccbwesdcceiescessvecdeslscs tecceseseccvcledssiccecevede sees 


Por vepalts. on schoolhouse Gnd Premisessccsscccssccecsccciesccecccs|sesse-scsscccess| sede cececevecs 


een eI NN BANNER 650 2 G15 0's.6-0 5 ashe! Siete po a'o 9:0ko Sate Ok] Sm aA BOOST SOW T | dees snc eoes. Saige 


TMM ch Salas” a yaineua geaeu tba tdesseareaaceae pwNRegs ee ankiaese 


nN Me NII ND 56 0a wna 4556 ROS S6 SSNs 0.0.6 «dials. eKis so Rg eRet Se eadOk eS ss] teens: oeees.c'es 


ee I oh as i sinieg G7 olb Sitihia dk ccalerk ha'p 94's Scale we nissan dg ERR RAR ERS ROREMORT 6 seed ebSicenecnle 


I fois Wide te AUN GR divs Sa Rale Klose we Cee. bee Meda N OCR eu daciedwaewuw eens 


POR Oe eee eee eee EERE R HERES ESET HEHE THESES EEO H eee in ease ecaeeen | ttt eet eeet anes 


Se ee es 





Total expenses, ......+6 PENA T SAK. Patyede nosh 66) «Keats Seveeiwavecloess8@enews ccs 








We do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct estimate of expenses 
for the support of the public school in sub-district No. 
, county of ——, and State of ———. 

Dated this day of. , 18 








, township No. 
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——, Directors 
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DOING ONE’S BEST. | remote cabins of the far West, or on 


| the lonely prairies, that may not fol- 
— habit of doing to the best of| low in the footsteps of those mighty 
one’s ability the duty of the hour | ones who have laid 

is invaluable. The world is full of}  « 
work half done, of enterprises imper- | 

fectly accomplished, of deeds that | Let the boy begin by doing well 
lack one or two elements only to| his morning chores, neglecting noth- 
make them great. And this is so| ing, slighting nothing, omitting noth- 
because there are so many people | ing. 





‘—— their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of Eternity.” 


Not’ many months since we 


“lconception of perfection in house- 





who simply try to meet the present 
contingency. They have no high 
ideal of doing things well for the 
sole sake of doing them well, no 
wings to their souls which raise them 
into that upper air where motive gives | 
nobility to action. Those who do} 
rise to the conception of an ideal life | 
too often procrastinate the hour when | 
they shall begin to live as well as} 
they know how, and still the days | 
pass on, and their conceptions take no | 
form. Thus life goes by and medi- | 
ocrity slumbers in unknown 
grave. 

The interior life of every man and | 
every woman who rises above the! 
common level is distinguished by this 
love of excellence for its own sake, 
this quenchless aspiration to do better 
and better until their performance 
reaches the unattainable ideal. 

There is not a boy nor a girl in the 





an 





went through the stables of the best 
stock-raiser in this country. How 
clean were the calf-pens, and the 
pigs looked like household pets! Not 
a corn-stalk was in the wrong place ; 
not a dust of ashes on the furnace 
where the food was cooked; every 
rake and brush, and shovel hung on 
its nail. ‘How do you manage to 
keep things so clean?’ we asked. 
“Oh,” was the reply, “I’ve discharg- 
ed many a man _ because he wouldn’t 
do things well?” This stock-raiser 
will have everything, little and big, 
done in the very best manner, and 
just here is the secret of his success. 
When the boy has done his chores 
well, if he goes to school, let him get 
his arithmetic lesson thoroughly, not 
doing the sums this way or that be- 
cause it “brings the answer,” but be- 
cause the right way of doing the sum 
is right, and every other method is 


wrong. 


If he has a composition to 
writ2, let him take the utmost pains 
to m.ke it the best expression possi- 
ble of his ability, in language, gram- 
mar, and penmanship. He might 
as well be playing ball, or twirling 
his thumbs, so far as any intellectual 
improvement is concerned, as merely 
“scratching off a composition” to 
save a bad mark or escape reproof. 
And the girl, she can walk in the 
footsteps of Alice Cary, of Margaret | 
Fuller, of Elizabeth Barrett Brown-| 
ing, by washing the dishes well and 
wiping them till they shine, by mak- 
ing the loaf snowy and light, and 
sweet, by giving her kitchen an air 
of neatness and cleanliness, of order 
and system, without which the cost- 
liest parlor is cheerless and dreary. 
If she has in her own mind_a clear 


keeping, it will appear in everything 
she touches, and adorn the rooms 
over which she presides, more than 
costly tapestries or rosewood furni- 
ture. And for the lessons at school, 
what we said to the boy applies with 
equal emphasis to her. 

If we knew that this day, this 
month, this year would close our} 


work here, how solicitous would we 


Let us take a few illustrations from 
other studies. Would children be 
benefitted by looking at words of 
four and six syllables, while learning 
to read in monosyllables? Would 
any teacher take the Fourth Reader 
as a companion to the Primer? 
Would /ooking at examples in sub- 
traction and division assist a child in 
learning addition? Since it takes 
one or more years of careful and 
skillful training before children can 
sing avery simple tune éy note, it 
must be self-evident that they can de- 
rive no possible benefit from musical 
characters, of whose rythmic and 
melodic relations they are practically 
ignorant. But the strongest reason 
is, that chzl/dren do not even look at 
the notes at all; they look at the 
words only, and the presence of the 
notes is often a hindrance to them in 
keeping the place. 

I have been informed, by a com- 
petent printer and publisher of this 
city, that the poetry of a song book, 
costing, with the music, forty-five 
cents, can be sold at a fair profit for 
ten cents per copy. Now, is it right, 
is it fair, is it good economy even, 
to compel the hundreds of thousands 





be to make each separate portion per- 


fect in quality, and in performance! | 499%, when ten cents, or even less 
lives would mark a turning point in 
our destinies, how careful would we 
be to make that act complete in every 
excellent quality! As we cannot 
know these things, how fitting it is 
that, at every step of our progress, we 
covet earnestly the best gifts, and let 
each separate day as it passes wit- 
ness a perfect record. 





>oe—_—___- 
WANTED. 

ANTED! A school song 

book! The wise man says: 


‘‘Of making many books there is no 
end.” This is conspicuously true of 


singing books, for we have Normai 


Singers, Song Gardens, Merry 
Chimes, Golden Wreaths, Song 
Echoes, Singers’ Handbooks, Lutes, 
Jubilees, Trumpets, Cytharas, 


Schawms and Lyres, from one end 
of the alphabet to the other and then 
back again, until it is doubtful wheth- 
er human ingenuity can find many 
more names that will be acceptable 
to the song book makers of the fu- 
ture. Notwithstanding this discour- 
aging view of the subject, we never- 
theless put in an earnest plea for just 
one more school song book. ‘The rea- 
Our 


primary song books contain, on an 


sons for this plea are a follows: 


average, about one hundred songs, 
and cost from thirty to fifty cents 
each. 
dren derive from the musical part of 
these books? Are the xotes, sharps, 





flats, clefs, etc., of any use to them? 


Now, what benefit do chil-| 


of children in our country to pay 


'from thirty to fifty cents for a tune 


If we knew what single act of our | than that, would buy the Lymm book, 


| which is, as shown above, all they want 
or can intelligently use. Hymn and 
tune books are no novelty. They 
have been in use in the different re- 
ligious denominations for years. 

People buy the hymn and tune 
book, or the Aymz book only, as they 
severally prefer. 

Rote singing and zofe singing are 
two very different operations. Com- 
mitting a piece to memory. to de- 
claim at the close of the school, and 
learning to read in the customary 
way, are not more dissimilar, and the 
books that profess to teach these dif- 
ferent things should be separate and 
distinct. If children buy a xofe 
book, let it be one that they can both 
|use and understand. When they can 
‘read give them a hymn book, unen- 





cumbered with musical characters, 
.which are of no practical value to 
ithem. We say, then: Wanted! A 
ischool song book! One edition of 
words and music for teachers; an- 
other edition of words only for the 
children, and we firmly believe that 
| any publisher, who will bring out an 
iA No. 1” book, can find a ready 
‘sale for more than half a_ million 
copies of the “hymn book.” and a 
\very large number of the “hymn 
| and tune book.” 
Who will take the field? 


| Henry M. But ier. 
oo. oe 





| Ler it be remembered that joy is 
the warm, sunny side of the mind 
and of the body. 
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AMERICAN fair index of the actual character of | 
. \its inhabitants. They have been) 
Journal of Education. | coined out of the bitter experience of | 
‘the actual past, however firmly they | 
--~+Editor.| may be proved to rest on the immu-| 
‘table basis of universal truth. In this 
1873-| view the laws of any country are a) 
=| valuable study of national character, | 
|and the seemingly fantastic way in| 
T is an accepted truth that the | Which the meaning is hedged in and | 
language of any nation contains in | fenced round on all sides by a multi-| 
a fossil state, and in the hands of the tude of seemingly ee words| 
skillful philologist may be made to| !* Merely the testimony to the inge-| 
evolve the character, and in some de-| nuity of the human race in evasion. | 
gree the history, of the nation. When | Carrying our observations a little | 
we find, as among a certain African | farther, if now we read the regula-| 
tribe, a language which has a sepa-| tions of School Boards as to the du-| 
rate word for every variety of mur- ties of teachers, they cease to appear | 
der, and none whatever to express unnecessarily minute and unreason-| 
the sentiment of gratitude, we do| ably restrictive, and we read in them | 
not need that a Stanley should visit | simply a record of unfaithfulness | 
them in order to tell us of their char- somewhere, and for a long time.) 
acter. When the English are forced | Especially is this the case with the 
to import from the French language| negative rules, the prohibitions. 
the words exmuyé and édlasé, but can |‘ No teacher shall” means simply 
find in its vast vocabulary no word to|‘* many teachers have,” and the rules | 
correspond to ‘ home,” we shall not | and regulations thus stand _trans- 
be astonished at the wide difference formed into a history of many years 
in the genuine character of the two|of complications, where of course | 
nations. As we discover that the| the innocent must suffer with and for | 
English language borrows words| the guilty. 
from the Greek and Latin to express} One view more: The same thing 
all general and abstract ideas, while} is true of rules in school. ‘ No stu-| 
the German builds such words up out|dent shall do” so and so, the reg-| 
of its own vocabulary, we shall not | ulations in the catalogue read. The| 
only become somewhat aware of the | unthinking person laughs and _ says, | 
broad thought of the ancient Greek |** How absurd!” The thoughtful | 
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WHAT THINGS MEAN. 











wages they earn at the end of every 
month in cash. 

Obedience to the law, and a strict 
compliance with its provisions, will 
aid materially in securing this desir- 
able result. 

Letters of complaint, from teachers 
and others, on account of the delay in 
the paymentof the legitimate expenses 
of the schools, are sent us almost every 
day from [linois, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, 
and other States, to all of which it 
would give us pleasure if we could 
afford immediate relief. 

Relief will surely come when 
teachers and school officers comply 
with, and properly execute, the pro- 
visions of the school law. 

This will bring money 
enough to pay teachers’ wages and 
all liabilities promptly, while the 
know-nothing and do-nothing policy 
will, in the future as 


course 


it has in the 
leave school officers with an 
empty treasury, and school teachers 
with empty pockets. Is it not better, 
therefore, to study carefully the pro- 
visions of the school law 


past, 


in each 
State, and by consultation among the 
friends of public schools, see to it 
that ample provision is made to con- 
duct the schools successfully. 
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FORCED GENEROSITY. 


~~ is more curious than 


the way in whch men are, by 





religion, but that of worldly policy, 
to “rejoice with those that re- 
joice, and weep with those that 
weep.” The profession will gain 
rapidly in power, value and influence 
when its members have laid this les- 
son to heart. They must be gener- 
ous whether they will or no. Let 
the generosity be voluntary as well as 
inevitable. Not wrung from them by 








the triumphant march of civiliza- 
tion, but freely and gladly given. 


+++ 
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A MORE PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 








E are not quite sure that all 

those who insist upon a more 
practical education being given in our 
public schools, always have definite 
and well-defined ideas as to what a 
practical education means. We do 
not see how anything can be more | 
practical than reading, arithmetic and 
geography. The so-called “ natural 
lsciences” cannot be learned to any 
great extent until the pupil has ac- 
quired some knowledge of these 
fundamental branches. 








” For instance, one cannot learn much 

about any science until he or she 
learns how to read, and how to com- 
bine quantities and qualities, and 
how and where to locate plants, 
vegetables and minerals. 





| At a recent meeting of eminent 
bru in New York, this matter of the 
study of the natural sciences was urged 
| very strongly, and we commend the 


and Roman world, but shall also not| mind pauses over the prohibition as a| irresistible laws, forced to work for remarks of Mr. T. D. Curtis to our 


be surprised at the tenacity with | 
which the German in a_ foreign 

be J « > > « . | 
country clings to all the customs and of a very fine teacher to say that he| 
ways of the Fatherland, and some-| 


has “no rules.” Such a statement | 
times refuses to believe that there can | 


sure indication of a strong tendency. | 


It is sometimes considered a mark | 


each other, whether they will or not; 
and this truth gains in force with 
every improvement in civilization 


which binds men together, and fuses 


| 
| 


|teachers, and their pupils also. He 
| said: 

| Notwithstanding the neglect of politi- 
cians and the greed of speculators, agri- 








be any improvement or desirable 
change in his own habits or ways of 
thinking. Again, when in the Eng-| 
lish language itself we find all the 
words that stand for domestic ani- 
mals, when alive, of Saxon origin, 





while the words expressing the flesh 
of these same animals, when cooked | 
and brought to the table, are of Nor-| 
man extraction, do we need to turn | 
over the leaves of our histories to | 
know whether the Norman William | 
or the Saxon Harold led the conquer- | 
ing army in 1066? 
language. 

It is quite as true, however, that the 
laws of any country or community 
may be understood in the same way. 


So much as to | 
i 


Whenever we find a law against a 
certain offense we may be sure that | 
the offense has been committed; not | 
only so, but that it has been frequent- | 
ly committed. Many horses were 
stolen before horse-stealing appeared | 
on the statute book as an indictable | 
offense, and the commandment, | 
**Thou shalt not kill,” followed and | 


did not precede the first murder. | 


The laws of any country which is) in its provisions. 


capable of making written laws are a 


: , ee a | cultural colleges and schools are beginning 
may be the expression of utter inex-| even differ ent nations into one whole, | 
perience, but if it is not it betrays a|in a higher sense than ancient civili- 


|to flourish. They are tending to bring 
: | forward the time when a thoroughly prac- 
mind which deals with each case in-|2ations could dream. 
| 


The telegraph | tical education will be within the reach of 
wires, the railroad tracks, the lines of | all, without money or price. » The common 
mind which will waste its energy on| Postal communication, the vessels | school does not reach farenough. A great 
Jetail . advance has been made, but we need free 
a schools for education in the chemistry and 
science of agriculture, in the chemistry of 
© | = e . 

and | the kitchen, the laws of physiology and of 
spoken or written, what must we In-| health. The rudiments of the sciences 
E : om | dividual safety and danger thus be- | should be taught, and the mind left with 

read of the governing ability of the| ’ 5 bie sano hig 
; |come common. A man may work | these impressions until a proper time for 

. . : Satie - |their develo t 3 re. s 
| for his own profit in making an in-|~"~ . evelopment in the future. These 
yeaete but e. it ich | studies are not too hard for the young 
7 <7 | vention, So ee i = Caleaee |mind to comprehend, and unless they are 
OBEY THE LAW. The scholar, | here taught, those who go through no 
_ the scientist, toil at their respective | higher schools get no knowledge of them, 
HIS may seem like a strange | tasks for their own pleasure or good, | unless by reading in a general way. There 
injunction to be given to our|but the whole level of humanity is|'* "thing more interesting to the young 
me ah Me: re pees |}mind, or easier for it to learn, than the 

teachers and school officers — may | lifted thereby. | ; . . 

1 liek iver sans , : - ’ ee . .. | leading facts in natural philosophy and 
perhaps be dry reading—but it will} Even the most superficial thinking | .ience. The boy who slides down hill 
be better to read and obey the law,| cannot fail to see the truth of the | can be taught about the inclined plane and 
than to teach and run the school, and| words we have said. Why is it that | other mechanical powers. He can also be 
find at the end of the term that the} teachers are so often jealous of each jtaught the chemistry of the snow and of 
treasury is dry, as many have found 
it, and school directors have issued, 


dividually, and never generalizes—a 





|which restlessly come and go—are| 
But where we find a great abund-| ot ie wii — a Swiss | 

ey 94: : |g Ss Dil ogether mselves 

ance of rules and prohibitions, either | pada titi naleraaraind 


he travelers whom they lead. 


teacher and of the 
school ? 


state of the 


his neighbor as well. 





’ “17: |the air he breathes. He can be gh 
other’s success, so unwilling to com-| : All 


: i | something of the anatomy and physiology 
municate to each other their best} 2 ay 


: : - |of his body and the members which he 
and the teachers have beea obliged to|thoughts, their successful If he can learn the twenty-six 
take ** warrants,” which must be sold| When one rises all 


plans? | uses. 
rise. The suc-| letters, and the names of thirty or forty of 
at a very large discount. 
The school law, 


cess of one is the success and for the, his fellow-scholars, he can learn the names 
in most of the| advantage of the whole body. Justly | Se re Sent at Henn NO 
‘ : oP y ; re athe ~ |is composed. In fact, the knowledge of 
States, is plain and specific and /¢dera/| paid labor in any one case insures | 


: P i | these things is natural food to the young 
equitable compensation to all. It is| mind, and this knowledge once gained 


not only the maxim of the Christian] leads to further inquiries and further ac- 





Our teachers ought to be paid the 
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quisitions. When education reaches this 
point, brains will be put into farming, and 
mind will take the place of muscle. Farm- 
ing will then become attractive, because it 
will call into action all the powers of the 
mind and demand the widest range of 
knowledge. 


Oe 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 





T a recent meeting of the Direc- 

tors of Washington Univer- 

sity, the Chancellor, Dr. Eliot, in 

discussing the wants and demands of 

this institution, in which the people 

of this whole Mississippi Valley have 
such a vital interest, said: 

At present Washington University occu- 
pies a strong position. It has deserved 
and obtained the public sympathy and re- 
spect. It stands in the foremost rank of 
Western institutions. The whole field of 
educational enterprise is fairly before us. 
The community expects of us, it demands 
at our hands, the establishment of a uni- 
versity such as will do lasting credit to the 
city by which it has thus far been sus- 
tained. Norcould a greater service pos- 
sibly be rendered to this growing metro- 
polis than to plant a university here on so 
broad a foundation, and with such wealth 
of endowment, as would give it a directing 
and controlling power. The leading com- 
mercial and manufacturing city of the 
West St. Louis is sure to be, and if it could 
be made to equally take the lead in art and 
science and polite learning, it would rank 
among the few first-class cities of the 
world. I believe that nothing would more 
certainly contribute to the moral growth 
than anestablished center of intellectual 
activity, a nucleus of living, intellectual 
power, such as a university can create; 
nor is there any other agency by which the 
desired influences could be so easily set at 
work. I further am convinced that if we 
should prove incompetent or unfaithful to 
our appointed work, there is no probability 
whatever of any other enterprise of the 
same kind being undertaken here. 

The prime necessity of a Western Ameri- 
can University is such an organizatien as 
will secure, both to its faculties and students, 
the fullest freedom of thought and the 
most unrestricted range of scientific and 
intellectual research. Its one motto must 
be truth, for its own sake and the love of 
it. It must so worship truth that it will 
open its doors wide to all who come, with 
the full conviction that in a fair field truth 
asks for no advantage. It must, therefore, 
be entirely free from sectarian or political 
control, and have no other aim than to 
promote, to the highest possible degree, 
the cause of mental culture. 

* * * * * 

By successive efforts, and the untiring, 
disinterested liberality of a few men, who 
have almost refused to be thanked for what 
they have done, we have, from time to 
time, enlarged and improved our buildings, 
added new departments, endowed profes- 
sorships and appointed additional teach- 
ers as they were needed, until our thirty 
pupils have grown to seven hundred, our 
two instructors to more than fifty; and 
one department, which was no more than 
a grammar school, to a well organized 
institution which includes already a law 
school, a polytechnic institute, a collegiate 
department and a female seminary. Be- 
ginning without a dollar, we now have 
unincumbered university property, lands 
and buildings, worth at least $250,000, 
and invested funds amounting to a good 
deal more. In addition to which we should 





take into account, although no longer be- 
longing to us, the magnificent building 
erected for the use of our Polytechnic De- 
partment, which we were compelled to part 
with, at a little more than half its cost, to 
the public schools, but in which, by the 
terms of transfer, the permanent establish- 
ment of ‘ Polytechnic Evening Schools,” 
tuition free, has been secured, and the 
Public School Library enlarged by an ap- 
propriation of $3,000, to be annually ex- 
pended. In one sense, we may be said to 
have sunk $250,000 in that building; but 
in another, as things have turned out, I 
doubt if we could have used that amount 
of money in any way to secure a greater 
amount of good to the community, or 
more effectually to promote the cause of 
popular education, for the express advance- 
ment of which the money was specifically 
given; for the Public School Board is 
doing that part of the work far better than 
we could have done it. 
> © ‘ vw 
THE PRESS AS AN EDUCATOR. 








HE people do not as yet begin 
to realize the potency and power 
of the ress as an educator. 

Our railroads would make but poor 
headway if their benefits and progress 
were not supported and reported 
through this instrumentality, and the 
results are mutual. 


An article, which we clip from a 
late number of the Houston Union, 
bearing on this point, will be read 
with interest : 


When Texas is connected by rail with 
the railroad system of the whole Union, as 
she soon will be by the connection between 
the Texas Central Railroad and the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, we shall 
have daily mails from all parts of the 
country, instead of four mails a week in 
winter and two in summer, which is now 
the case. This will be a matter of great 
convenience and value to the people of 
Texas, and especially so to those engaged 
in business. Its greatest value, however, 
will be realized by the press in the State, 
particularly the daily. The real era and his- 
tory of a vigorousand powerful daily press 
of Texas will then begin. Ofcourse,the best 
daily journals existing when this new era 
opens will be in the most favorable attitude 
to avail themselves of its advantages. We 
allude to this matter not only for the en- 
couragement of the people of Texas, and 
for the stimulation of the spirit of enter- 
prise in the State, but also in the interests 
of our State journalism, and more particu- 
larly our daily journalism. Texas is 
destined to develop a journalism superior 
to that of any other one of the new States. 
This fact is indicated by the vigor of the 
journals already established. And _ the 
influence of this superior journalism will 
be one of the most powerful agencies for 
the development and enrichment of the 
State. Our press constitutes the introduc- 
tion and the credentials of the State to all 
the world. The time is near when they 
can be properly presented. It would be 
well for the State if all our journals could 
be inspired with this idea connected with 
their mission. 





THE time to look for and cherish 
compensations is when troubles come. 
If the thorn wounds your finger, con- 
sider the beauty and perfume of the 
rose. 





A HARDSHIP. 


E should like to use some other 

term, but the word does not oc- 
cur to us which expresses our thought 
quite so well as this. 

We have a number of letters before 
us, from gentleman and _ ladies both, 
in which they say that, after teaching 
three or four months, they are obliged 
to take ‘school warrants” for pay, 
instead of receiving the money to 
which they are entitled. These war- 
rants they are obliged to sell at a dis- 
count, or else hold them until the 
taxes are collected. 

This it is not convenient for them 
to do, and so they are—after earning 
their money by faithful and laborious 
services—obliged to lose a portion 
of it. 

This is a hardship to which they 
certainly ought not to be subjected. 
It is not quite fair or quite, honest. 

If our teachers would post them- 
selves as to the provisions of the 
school law, and see to it—by consulta- 
tion with the directors—that the neces- 
sary amount of taxes had been levied 
and collected, they could avoid a part 
of the difficulty. 

It is none too soon to be talking up 
this matter of the estimates for the 
amount of funds necessary to sustain 
the schools for 1873 and 1874. 

Is it? 

—+o4—___—_—_ 


TOO MUCH RULE, BY HALF. 


OU see, my fellow teacher, 

that the sense of the above head- 
ing-would be ambiguous if it were 
not for the comma! And as it is, I 
fear you will interpret the main sub- 
stantive by substantial hickory, or 
cherry, or birch. Your pupils, may- 
be, would gladly give that phase to 
my proposition, should they see it. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss if 
yourself should chance to carry the 
same view; for I have just come 
from visiting a school, where, if the 
shades of hickory or birch were not 
darksome, yet the omnipresence of a 
raw-hide, zfso facto, added a ridicu- 
lous gloom to the otherwise cheerful 
school room ! 

The fact, concerning that weak 
and much-to-be-pitied schoolnfaster 
was, that in his former school he had 
well nigh made a failure in point of 
government, and had been apprised 
of that fact. This time, therefore, he 
would look out for breakers. He 
would take time, and pupils both, by 
the forelock. He was not to be 
caught napping, not he. He selects 
a good riding-whip, an imperishable, 
sarcastic, or, if you please, stinging 
raw-hide ! 

This instrument shall be a constant 
companion from the very first day in 
the new sphere of action; it shall be 
the sine gua non of a successful line 


of government; it shall be a perpet- 
ual reminder of his former deficiency, 
as he should carry it about hither and 
thither. .In sympathy and pity, I 
told my friend of the dangers of such 
a constant display of the scepter of 
authority and discipline ; that ‘‘ famil- 
iarity would surely breed contempt ; ” 
that the “hiding of power” were a 
wise plan with both gods and men. 
The next day the rod was _ put out of 
sight, and I trust with good results. 

But I had in my mind “rule” in 
the sense of law, or regulations. 
Right here was the cause of the fail- 
ure of our friend, and doubtless of a 
thousand other teachers and parents. 

They have *‘too much rule,” that 
is, too many specified regulations ; so 
that if these should all be enforced 
the pupil or child would be trimmed 
down to a puppet, that could open its’ 
eyes only as you might please to pull 
the wire! Alas, for individuality of 
character, freedom of thought and 
action when scholars shall be taught 
to go to school, and to live, pre-emi- 
nently for the rules! 

To illustrate the legitimate and log- 
ical results of a multiplicity of mi- 
croscopical rules in the school room, 
one of which was to the effect that 
“there should be no kind of com- 
munication in. the room during 
recess.” 

This, under the circumstances, in a 
country school, though it might have 
been a wise regulation in some 
places, was entirely uncalled for and 
intolerant. Hence it was broken by 
stout boys; hence the offended dig- 
nity of the teacher; hence a disturb- 
ing scene of corporal punishment, 
followed by odium against the teacher 
and popular prejudice. Of course 
there was also a loss of confidence in 
his wisdom; and I know not how 
near he came to giving up the school. 
Perhaps the visit of the writer was 
just in time to save him from the 
crash. Here was a plain case of 
‘too much rule.” 
fundamental rules as absolute, whose 
transgressors shall be in all cases 
called to account, and let the public 
sentiment of the school—not an easy 
thing to create, I acknowledge—take 
care of the rest. 

It will be found that not all boister- 
ous boys are wilfully so. But by all 


means keep the rod sacredly out of - 


sight for special and urgent occasions. 


—————_e-—-o——————__—_—_ 


Tue things that tend to lift people 
into noble self-sacrifice, generosity, 
purity and communion with God are 
good, and the things that make for 
selfishness, hatred and animalhood 
are evil. And the question for every 
person to answer is, not only “‘Where- 
abouts on the scale am I?” but, 
‘Which way on the scale am I 





moving ?” 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











-The Illinois Schools — Report of 
Supt. Bateman. 


INCE the last issue of the AMERI- 

CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
we have received the Ninth Biennial 
Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the State of Illinois, 
covering the period commencing 
August 1, 1870, and ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1872. 

In this volume, of 231 pages, we 
have only thirteen pages of statistics, 
but these thirteen give, in a digested 
form, more information than we have 
been able to find in many State re- 
ports which were half filled with 
statistical tables. The balance of 
this report is occupied with discus- 
sions of so practical and valuable a 
character that they challenge the 


closest attention of all thinking men. 


Indeed, we can hardly find a parallel 
to this report in the history of State 
educational documents since the 
famous reports of Horace Mann. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
Illinois system of schools by people 
dwelling in the State, it is certain 
that, by all competent judges in the 
other Western States, it is thought 
that the Illinois system is by some 
degrees in advance of any and all 
others. This eminence, it must be 
conceded, has been reached only 
within the past half dozen years, and 
is very generally and very justly at- 
tributed to the excellence of its super- 
visory system. The value of Dr. 
Bateman’s labors in initiating this 
system, and in performing so promi- 
nent a role in its functions, cannot 
easily be overestimated. For four- 
teen years in the office he now holds. 
he has brought to his duties a natural 
aptitude and a wise experience, rare 
even among the most prominent edu- 
cators of the country. Dr. Edwards, 
in his Decennial Address, delivered 
at the closing exercises of the 
Normal University last June, very 
happily alluded to these labors in the 
following words: ‘The author of 
five reports that have, by common 
consent, East and West, been recog- 
nized as among the ablest ever writ- 
ten by an American, does not need 
to be formally int: oduced to an intell- 
igent audience. Illinois has high 
cause to be proud of the man to 
whom, for fourteen years, she has 
intrusted the lead in her educational 
enterprises.” But the present report 
is the loftiest monument yet raised to 
his fame. To name only the more 
important phases of education that 
he has discussed, would require a 
long article, and to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the network of logic 
and facts with which he has com- 
passed his views, would necessitate 
quotations,sometimes pages in length. 

The first subject treated is the new 


which went into effect last July. A 
clear statement of the provisions 
modified from the old law, and prac- 
tical hints on doubtful points, are 
followed by the explanation and dis- 
cussion of the new provisions which 
were very radical in many respects, 
and work a new epoch in the history 
of Common Schools. The provi- 
sion for township High Schools, for 
collecting and reporting the statistics 
of illiteracy, for the prevention of 
frequent changes in text-books and 
traffic in the same by teachers or 
school officers, for the supervision of 
pupils for bad conduct and fixing four 
hours per diem as the extreme 
length of the school session for chil- 
dren under twelve years of age, to 
prevent p rversion of school funds to 
sectarian purposes, and lastly, for the 
introduction of the elements of the 
natural sciences into the common 
district schools—ali these and many 
other provisions relating to this or- 
ganization under the free school law, 
are certainly of a _ character to 
vitally effect the educational system, 
and that, too, in the most speedy 
manner. 

Superintendent Bateman has de- 
voted about seventy pages to the sub- 
ject of the natural sciences, consider- 
ing in detail the effect of the new 
provisions on the teachers and pupils 
and on the community at large. He 
gives an eloquent passage on the in- 
fluence of intellectual culture upon 
the progress of the arts and indus- 
tries, and portrays, in the most vivid 
manner the effects of the first acquire- 
ment ofthe simple appliances of the 
school, such as learning to read, &c. 
But the picture which he paints for 
us of the ** mounted squadron ” who 
ride hobby-horses of various sizes 
and equipments, tilting against the 
school system like the famous Don 
Quixote himself, is too rich to de- 
scribe—it should be read to be appre- 
ciated. Out of the various complaints 
stereotyped and issued in frequent 
new editions, to suit the whims of 
opponents of the school system, the 
most effective ones are those which 


county superintendents. This has 
been a cause of great regret on the 
part of the friends of the public 
school system; for the most conclu- 
sive evidence has been furnished in 
the experience of several States, that 
the county superintendency is the 
most effective instrument in lifting 
the country schools. 

The second chief point of the re- 
port is, a view of the history, condi- 
tion, and progress of the State and 
county Normal schools. The State 
institutions at Normal and Carbon- 
dale, (the latter as yet an unfinished 
building) and the county training 
schools of Cook and Peoria counties, 
are fully discussed, in the light of 
their past histories. 

The last, and perhaps the most 
vigorous portion of this report, re- 
lates to ** The Educational Rights of 
Children,” and if there had been a 
lingering doubt in the reader’s mind 
as to the thoroughly democratic in- 
stincts of Dr. Bateman when he 
read the superscription announcing 


“the competency, neccssity and ex- | P 





in dull alphabetical order, but ar- 
ranges his work into chapters, accord. 
ing to the different sources of Ameri- 
canisms, as, for instance, ** The Great 
West,” ‘ Politics,” “On the Rail,” 
‘¢ The Indian,” ‘‘ The Spaniard,” &c. 
At the same time he makes his book 
serve every purpose of a dictionary 
by giving at the end a complete 
alphabetical index—an index for 
which those who use the book cannot 
sufficiently thank him. 

Prof. De Vere, indeed, does not 
know how to be dull, and his book is 
everywhere entertaining reading, both 
for its matter and manner. It was 
inevitable, from the nature of the 
subject, that, in spite of the author’s 
great industry. many things should 
escape him. Such works only reach 
completeness after the labor of many 


|years and many hands. But a com- 


lete dictionary of Americanisms is 


pediency of legislative interposition always impossible, since new phrases 








accuse the public schools of neglect- | 
ing practical acquirements, and of | 
failirig to train the pupil to deal di-| 
rectly with the affairs of every dav | 


.country to the mother tongue with 


to arrest the growing evils of ab-|are born every day, and there is an 


senteeism and truancy, by requiring | almost equal, though much less easily 
all who have the control of children | 


: | ascertainable, mortality among them. 
to provide for them, and see that they | ,,,, rte . y i" 6 : 
obtain a good common school educa-| Whether some expressions are not 
tion ”—upon reading the forty pages included in this book which have al- 
devoted to this theme, he certainly | ready perished, unwept and unhon- 
will be convinced that true demo- | ored, may well be a question. 
ocratic self government can exist} 
only where the child has the right | ; : 
accorded to.him of rendering his | °V¢TY virtue of every writer, and we 
education a sure thing by a compul- can heartily commend this book asa 
sory law onthe subject. To leave} mine of curious and valuable informa- 
this most important of all matters to 'tion, and as throwing a vast deal of 
the caprice of individual paren, 0 ‘light upon very various phases of 
to the philanthropy or religious zeal lA - od i ; 
of the community, will never make |4*™¢tcan tue and manners. 
he right of the child to hi ation | 
Se ocnee omnes | Love 1s ENourGH; or, The Freeing of 
a, , : : Pharamond. A Morality. By William 
With this brief narration of ws Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1873. 
general subjects in Dr. Bateman’s| For sale by Soule, Thomas & Went- 
report we must close this article, but| worth. 
we advise all our readers to beg or| King Pharamond, well seated on 
borrow the report itself, and study it his throne, is tormented by a dream 
in detail. ‘of love, and goes in search of the 
ew : : 
object of his dream, which, after a 
| time, he finds in the shape of Azalais 
AMERICANISMS; The English of the New |—a shepherdess, of course. Going 


World. By M. Schele De Vere, RS i | back to his kingdom, he finds it well 
Professor of Modern Languages in the | ; : 
University of Virginia. New York: taken care of by a new king, but in- 
Charles Scribner & Co. For sale by) stead of issuing a promunctiamen 
Hendricks, Chittenden & Co., St. Louis. | oe # il 
Sch“ . _|he returns to his shepherdess, con- 
Although there is no American rR nw ‘ena Rie ee f 
language—except that of our friends | pean. tbo sanacg gag etna iagaty Mes 
~ are |love and renounce the oldone. This 
the Sioux, Apaches, and their kin—| , \ 
|is the story, told with much prologue 
and epilogue, in the tedious shape of 
the old ‘“moralities” before the 
newly married Emperor and Em- 
press. Add that it is written with 
all Morris’s mellifluousness, delibera- 


But it is the critic’s vice to expect 





BOOK NOTICES. 


we all know, and generally we take 
a little pride in knowing, that we 
have made many additions in this 


which we started. These are ** Am- 





life. To supply this demand the /ericanisms,” and it is highly desir- 
course of study has been widened so | able that we should have them col- 
as to include the elements of the nat-| jected into some sort of a dictionary, 


giene. Exactly what these lessons) which we have improved, or cor- 
shall be, how to prepare the lessons, | | : 

|rupted our language. 
and how to conduct them, how to| , : 
find time for them by reforms in the | Bartlett’s excellent work on this sub- 


method of teaching other branches, | ject was published so long ago as to 
furnish occasion for extended re-| be now out of date, and Professor 





marks. 

| The topic of county supervision of |, . we 
| schools, leads to strictures on certain | er supply ae eae : 
|provisions made last April, which | He has hit upon a_ happy expedi- 


limited the powers, and crippled, to | ent for enlivening a dictionary, for he 


ural sciences, physiology, and hy-/|that we may know the extent to’) 


Mr. John R.} 


De Vere has done a good work in| 


tion and metrical skill, and all read- 


‘ers of the author will understand the 


book, and read it at their leisure. 


| WoNDERS OF SCULPTURE. By Louis 
Viardot. Illustrated with sixty-two 
engravings. New York: Scribner, 


Armstrong & Co., 1873. 
Hendricks & Chittenden. 


This volume, which belongs to 
“‘Scribner’s Illustrated Library of 


For sale by 


| Wonders,” is a translation from a 


French art critic, and aims to be at 
once a (necessarily brief) history, and 


school law, passed last spring, and|some extent, the usefulness of the | does not give us his words and phrases! a manual of works of sculpture. 
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The author’s history is correct, his 
criticisms often good, and perhaps 
least questionable in his neglect of 
English sculpture, which his transla- 
tor deplores unnecessarily. Such a 
book is of great value if it will lead 
people to a deeper study of art. It 
is something to know where and 
what are such works as the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Venus of Melos, and 
Michael Angelo’s Moses. But no 
study which is content to look on 
these merely as “wonders” is very 
improving. Of the sixty two engrav- 
ings of the book the less said the 
better. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD; or, 
Hints on Success in Life. By William 
Matthews, LL.D., Professor of Rheto- 
ric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co., 1873. For sale by St. Louis 
Book & News Co. 


This book is founded on a series of 
articles originally published in the 
Chicago Tribune. These, with ex- 
pansions and additions, have been 
made into a handsome volume, for 
the getting up of which the publish- 
ers deserve a word of compliment. 
Inside its handsome exterior the book 
proves to be a collection of essays on 
the causes and ways of failure and 
success in life. ‘* Life” is taken in 
the worldly sense, and the book writ- 
ten on the basis of worldly wisdom 
—not in its lowest but highest sense, 
however. Prof. Matthews has the 
art of “ putting things,” and gives a 
great deal of sound advice in a pleas 
ant shape. He seems to be a wide 
and miscellaneous reader, and his 
superabundant quotations will please 
people of like tastes. Experience 
has already proved that his book will 
be widely read, and there is a very 
large class of men—young and old— 
to whom what he has to say is o 
high importance. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING FOR BEGINNERS. 
Freehand. 


THE CHILD’s PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By 
Walter Smith. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood 
& Co. For sale by St. Louis Book and 
News Co. 


The growing demand for instruc- 
tion in drawing, as a part of Ameri- 
can education, is most noticeable and 
encouraging. There is scarcely a 
town of importance in the country 
where drawing has not been intro- 
duced as a branch in the public 
schools; and, however imperfectly 
or inadequately taught, it cannot fail 
to be of great benefit. 

There is a serious difficulty in 
primary competent teachers, and 
in deciding just how much and 
what kind of drawing should be 
taught. The purpose, certainly, of 
our public schools is not to make 
artists, and there is much that is in- 
cluded under the general name of 
drawing that need form no part of 
their course, 


Practical results are most surely to 
be secured by teaching what is called 
industrial drawing, which is espe- 
cially adapted to train the artisan for 
his work. It is not every mechanic 
who, from the most perfect working 
drawings, can produce the work re- 
quired. Many do not understand 
drawings, and cannot without a dis- 
cipline of the eye and hand only to 
be obtained by a certain amount of 
training in the art. 


The little book first mentioned 
contains 250 examples of the four 
kinds of drawing, known as linear, 
orthographic projection, geometric 
projection, and perspective. The 
text explains fully each example, 
and they are so arranged as to ad- 
vance, by easy gradations, from the 
simplest forms of construction to the 
most difficult. The book can be used 
by any intelligent teacher without 
regard to knowledge of drawing, 
and is especially designed for gram- 
mar schools and the lower classes in 
high schools. 

The Child’s Geometry is intended 
for a text-book. It is a little pamph- 
let of fifty pages, being a series of 
elementary lessons in drawing plane 
geometrical figures. It is very de- 
sirable, as a preparation for higher 
mathematics, that the pupil should be 
trained thoroughly in such a course, 
and no one can go through without 
acquiring a very considerable knowl- 
edge of geometry. We would like 
to ask Mr. Smith if he really con- 
siders the proposition an axiom that 
triangles on the same base and _ be- 
tween the same parallels, are equal 
in area? 


Five YEARS IN AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY. 
By Charles Astor Bristed, late Founda- 
tion Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. New York: 6. P. Putnam & 
Sons. For sale by St. Louis Book and 
News Co. ° 


Mr. Bristed is well known as a 
prominent /ztterateur of the day, both 
under his own proper name, and 
under the perhaps more familiar 
signature of Carl Benson. It is now 
more than thirty years since he found 
himself, after graduating at Yale, in 
need of a more thorough literary 
culture than America could furnish, 
and determined to make trial of the 
English university training. So, in 
the year 1840, he became a “ Fellow- 
commoner” of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and for five years was a resi- 
dent at the university there. His 
book was, of course, written many 
years ago, but has now been revised 
to conform to the progress that has 
been made since his time—for there 
is such a thing as progress even at 
the English universities. 

He gives, in a sketchy and quite 
student-like style, the story of his life 
at Cambridge, and a good insight 





into the life of his fellow-students. 





His standpoint is that of a man en- 
tirely literary in his tastes, but still 
quite capable of appreciating the 
various phases of social as well as 
educational life which came under 
his observation ; and, what will give 
a certain pleasure to most of us, he 
is always wholly American, changing 
his skies but by no means his nature 
in passing from Yale to Trinity. 
That he is always the most prominent 
actor in his own story, will surprise 
nobody who is familiar with his 
literary work in this country. 

In giving information about all the 
details of university life in England— 
in telling what students do and don’t 
do ; what they think about, talk about, 


.and what is the course of their daily 


life, this book is probably unsur- 
passed. Mr. Bristed has the art of 
bringing scenes and people before us 
in a life-like form, so that we can see 
them as well as we can ever hope to 
through the medium of any other 
eyes than our own. Although we 
hear a great deal about Oxford and 
Cambridge, we know much too little 
of them, and Mr. Bristed’s book will 
give a much greater amount of infor- 
mation than more pretentious and 
learned essays. 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Royse. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait 
& Co. 1872. 
Book and News Co. 


The motives which have led the 
writer to prepare this volume are 
stated by himself as the conviction, 
Ist, that we have an American litera- 
ture; and, 2d, that its study should 
precede that of English literature. 
Theseconvictions are by no means 
shared by the whole community, and 
yet those who so believe are suffi- 
ciently numerous to vindicate any 
effort to supply their needs. With- 
out granting the correctness of the 
position assumed, it will be admitted 
by all that their exists a want of some 
manual of American literature, which 
will serve the uses of those whose 
libraries are small, or whose oppor- 
tunities admit only of a_ general 
knowledge of literature. The plan 
of the work shows a proper concep- 
tion of the ends to be obtained by a 
manual, and, stated in the words of 
the preface, aims ‘to present a suc- 
cinct history of the causes, natural, 
political and otherwise, which have, 
from time to time, shaped the develop- 
ment of history in our country, and 
to designate the leading representa- 
tive writers of America, noticing 
such facts of their biography as con- 
cern their literary characters; also, 
the history and a critical estimate of 
their main works, together with 
characteristic extracts from the same, 
and standard critical opinions regard- 
ing the authors.” Apart from occa- 
sional inelegancies of expression, the 
statement just given seems to exhaust- 


/** critical estimate” 


For sale by St. Louis: 





ively meet the wants of a manual. 
In the execution of the plan, however, 
the author’s success is not in all re- 
spects so pronounced. The early 
influences as determining the charac- 
ter of our first literary efforts are well 
stated, but after this the author seems 
to become forgetful of his promise, 
and to leave the most valuable and 
interesting portion of his work incom- 
plete. The twenty-four names se- 
lected include all perhaps that are 
deserving of special mention, but the 
biographies rather imply than exhibit 
their connection with the literary life 
of the author under consideration. 
For example, the biography of Long- 
fellow fails to make evident his choice 
of themes, or the grounds of his selec- 
tion of his vocation. ‘The history 
of their main works” is rather a 
chronology than a history, and the 
lacks, 1st, the 
enunciations of any canon for criti- 
cism, and, 2d, is entirely subjective, 
and therefore valuable only as the 
author’s reputation lends it any weight. 
It is only within a few years that the 
discovery seems to have been made 
that criticism is more than the ex- 
pression of an individual opinion, 
and James Russell Lowell deserves 
the praise of being the first, if not the 
only American, who has not been 
content to dogmatize in the expres- 
sion of his judgment upon literary 
works. To be sure, criticism, even 
with Mr. Lowell, is somewhat capri- 
cious, and fails to reach the dignity 
of anexact science ; and yet, scattered 
through his prose works are canons 
of criticism which have not before 
appeared in print, unless it be in the 
works of one or two German philo- 
sophers. I assume, in opposition to 
the common feeling, that it.is not the 
critic’s business to tell me merely 
what he thinks, and thus leave me to 
pin my faith to him; that I, as a 
searcher after knowledge, do not care 
so much to learn what my critic 
thinks, as I do to learn why he thinks 
it, and thus be enabled to cultivate 
my own individual judgment. I fur- 
ther assume that no one could doa 
greater service than (acting upon the 
basis which the author of this manual 
selects for himself) to make clear the 
grounds of intelligent criticism, and 
then furnish his extracts as illustra- 
tions. This our author has not done; 
perhaps because the problem will not 
at present admit of solution ; perhaps 
because he found himself unequal to 
the task that he had undertaken; or, 
it may be, in his attention to other 
parts of his plan, he forgot that his 
promise to this had not been redeemed. 
** The characteristic extracts from the 
works of the different authors” are 
given, and in selecting these he shows 
good taste, a fine appreciation of the 
best efforts of our writers. ‘“ The 
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standard critical opinions regarding 
the authors,” are not given in just the 
form and to the extent that the pre- 
face would have led us to expect. 
Under each author there is most cer- 
tainly citation from one or more 
critics of reputation, but these ex- 
tracts are too often tributes of ad- 
miration, rather than the judicial 
decisions for which one is prepared, 
or for which at least he has a predi- 
lection. If we strike out the preface 
and regard the manual as a book of 
extracts, with sufficient biographical 
and historical data to make these ex- 
tracts reasonably we 
shall, I think, present the undertaking 
more fairly as it is interpreted by the 
complete work, and we shall more 
correctly and more favorably estimate 
its value. This is no small meed of 
praise, and of the cares and trials 
which beset the author of a new text- 
book, one should be sufficiently mind- 
ful to await a second edition before 


intelligible, 


dwelling too long upon the defects to 
be found in most works. Mr. Royse 
certainly has far higher claims upon 
public regard than most of those who 
have labored to burden our shelves 
with * Manuals.” H. H. M. 


EpucaATIONAL DocuMgNTs. 


We determined, some time since, 
to issue a series of “ tracts.” or Docu- 
ments, in cheap form, in conformity 
with the earnest solicitation of many 
of the leading educators from differ- 
ent parts of the country, which should 
embody some of the most practical 
ideas, and the freshest thought and 
expression of the age on this subject. 
These tracts and documents are for 
circulation among the people, so that 
they may be better informed, not only 
of the work done by the teacher, but 
of the necessity of this work. Teach- 
ers and school officers have found 
them to be profitable and interesting 
reading,‘and orders have been receiv- 
ed for them from almost every State 
in the Union, with a view to introduce 
them into the reading classes in the 
schools, 

So far, nine of these separate tracts 
have been issued. Massachusetts and 
Texas order them by the thousand ; 
Colorado and Maine send for them. 
They cost $3.00 per hundred, or five 
cents for single copies. 

The * Popular Educational Docu- 
42 the 
following interesting and practical 


ments” issued thus far, cover 


topics: 


No. 1. WHat SHALL We Stupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent Public 
Schools ot St. Louis. 


No. 2. THe THeory oF AMERICAN Epvu- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Nor To Do It; 
in the Art of Questioning. 


at 


Louis. 


By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, St. 


No. 4. WoMEN As TEACHERS. 


By Grace 
C. Bibb. 


No. 5. 
Laying the Corner-Stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Mo. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How To Tgeacu GgoGRaPHy. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before 
the National Teachers’ Association, Au- 
gust 24, 1871. 


How To TEACH NATURAL SCIENCE 
By Wm. 


No. 7. 
IN THE Districr SCHOOLS. 
T. Harris. 


No. 9. Tuk RIGHT AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF 
THE STATE TO MAINTAIN PUBLIC 
Scuoots. By Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 
Weare sure the circulation of these 

documents by teachers will be of 

great benefit, not only to them, but 
to school officers as well. Address 
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MAGAZINE NOTICES. 





Good wine needs no bush. So 
the Atlantic needs no commenda- 
tion. Its reputation rests on so firm 
a foundation that everybody knows in 
advance that he will find some good 
thing in it—a confidence that he may 
not have with regard to most maga- 
zines. Its intellectual capital, so to 
say, is so large that it can never be- 
come bankrupt. If one dips into the 
March number he will find good 
things in variety—Parton’s history of 
the quarrel of our great statesmen, 
Jefferson and Hamilton, a good story 
by Henry James, Jr., an instalment 
of a better one by Howells, Robert 
Dale Owen's gossip about himself, 
some excellent book notices from the 
hands of the editor and others— 
where are we likely to find more in 
any popular periodical ? 

Quite unlike the AZ/antic in almost 
every respect the Overland. 
Started to represent and describe the |° 
peculiar life of the Pacific slope, 
it has a freer movement and less both 
of literary excellence and literary 
stiffness than the New England mag- 
azine. 


is 


We all know hww it rose to 
fame under Bret Harte’s editorship. 
We do not all know that it fulfils its 
mission as well now as then—which 
is the fact. Here is a number which 
is bright, lively and readable to an 


enviable degree, containing much 
matter and little padding, and not 


needing Joaquin Miller’s orotund 
verses to make it palatable. Yet, 
looking over the list of contributors, 
we see that most of them are quite 


of literature is no longer confined to | 
any one section of the country. 

And this is shown still more clear- 
ly by Zhe Kansas Magazine. 








AN ORATION, on the Occasion of | 


unknown to fame, which shows, | 
among other things, that the culture | 


new civilization of Kansas, which, 


ter. 


present head, James W. Steele, bet- 
ter known as ** Deane Monohan”) it 
has achieved a very remarkable suc- 
cess, and has grown to be one of the 
best American—and certainly the 
most truly Western — magazine. 
Time moves so fast that most of read- 
ing people even are quite unconscious 
of these facts, and perhaps will smile 
at the thought that any literary suc- 
cess should come out of Topeka, 
which they know of only as the cap- 
ital of a young and growing State, 
and the theater of the exploits of 
York and Pomeroy. Kansas prairies, 
however, are fertile in more senses 
than one, and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether any writers have ever 
got so near Western life as some of 
the contributors to this young period- 
ical. This is best exemplified by the 
sketches of ** Deane Monohan,” and 
by his present continued story, 
“Toppy.” The magazine has always 
been strong, too, in ethical and polit- 
ical discussions, and has had among 
its contributors Governor Harvey and 
the now famous Senator John James 
Ingalls, who has been one of its best 
supporters. The present number 
comes to us with a strong article on 
‘“‘ The Political Situation,” by James 
W. English, with three chapters of 
** Deane Monohan’s” story, and a vig- 
orous Western tale by an anonymous 
hand, with deeply interesting ‘“‘ Rem- 
iniscences of 1856,” by J. E. Rastall, 
and two good Indian articles by dif- 
ferent hands, while Mr. Steele doubles 
our obligation to him by a humorous 
article on mules—* For Boys ”—but 
good for grow n folks. Other good 
things must pass unnoticed. 


Peters’ Musical Monthly contains 
a great variety anda great quantity 
of good music in each issue. It is 
furnished at thirty cents each number. 


J. W. Daucuapay & Co., the en- 
terprising publishers of the Schoolday 


entitled the Flocutionists’ Manual, 
made up from the most popular Read- 





Under the management of able | which they now offer the most superb 


|editors (Captain Henry King and its | 


| 
\springing out of peculiar circum-| tractive invitation to our ove hundred 


|stances of strife and confusion, has | thousand readers to call and avail 
acquired a strongly marked charac-| 





Magazine, have just issued a volume | 





ings, Recitations, Declamations and | 
Dialogues which have appeared in, | Fournal of Education is a direct, 


Wo. Barr & Co. present an at- 


themselves of the very low Prices at 


lot of dress goods ever brought to this 
city. We do not risk much in say- 
ing that we would be willing to pre- 
sent a customer with any article found 
necessary for a complete outfit, pro- 
vided they do not find it in their im- 
mense stock. St. Louis can boast of 
several establishments of this kind, 
and Wm. Barr & Co., for the rich- 
ness, variety, elegance and cheapness 
of goods, cannot be excelled. 





Our advertisers find a profitable 
audience in the one hundred thou- 
sand intelligent readers of the Amer- 
ican Fournal of Education, at least 
they volunteer to say that they have, 
directly and constantly, from the ad- 
vertisements they put into our 
columns. 

One firm paid us 425 for the inser- 
tion of seventy-five words in our 
advertising columns, a short time 
since, and they report it proved to be 
a good investment. Men who pay 
money like that of course have 
something to say of value to our 
readers as well as to themselves, and if 
our teachers wish to fit their pupils 
for the business of life they would 
do well to read and comment upon 
the style, matter and composition of 
the advertisements in any of our first 
class papers. 

When men pay a dollar for three 
words they say what they mean— 
and mean what they say. 
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A Parace oF SpLENDOR—Well 
worth a visit, and one in which 
genius, taste and beauty reigns su- 
preme, is the store of Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort & Barney. The useful, the 
ornamental and the indispensable are 
all represented in their Spring stock 
of goods opened this week. To call 
—to see—is to be couvinced that it is 
indeed a palace of splendor. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 








E hope teachers and school 
officers will keep our very 
liberal premium propositions con- 
stantly before the people. 
The circulation of the American 


and made their Magazine so popular | practical and permanent help in all 


|for years past. It is just the thing 
our teachers and pupils need. 
carefully edited, by Prof. J. W. Shoe-| 
'maker, who has had special charge | 
| of this department in the Magazine, | 


; and the 194 pages are full of the origi-| 


| 


| 


j 


Fol-| nal and selected, choice and chaste, | 
lowing in the steps of the Over/and, | | specimens so much needed for exhi- | pher’s Art of Teaching ” 
it undertook, a little more than a year | bition and drill purposes. 


ago, to give us a representation of the' seen nothing better of its kind. 


‘directions bearing upon our school 
It is | system. 


We are thankful to those who so 
continually send us in the substantial 
‘tokens of their interest and appre- 
ciation. 

The Dictionaries we give, ‘ Sy- 
and “ The 


We have | Teacher’s Guide to Illustration,” are 


all good books for every day use. 
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SCRUGGS, 
V ANDERVOORT 
& BARNEY 


MONDAY, MARCH 10, 
Cashmere and Drap D’Ete 


TALMAS 


From $15 up to $125. 


W: invariably so far excel in this class of Goods 
that it is deemed only necessary to notify the 
public of our readiness to exhibit now 


250 
Different Styles, 


As usual very few of OUR STYLES will be found 
elsewhere before the following Season. 


_— 


SPRING 
SHAWLS, 


In 500 New Designs. 
Not a desirable thing out we cannot show. 


—_————— 


Marseilles 


Limited quantity of Large, Regular $7 Goods, 
slightly water stained, $5 each. 

Limited number of Large, Regular $12 Goods, 
also slightly water stained, $8 oak. 

The intrinsic value of these Quilts is not at all 
impaired. 


uilts, 


—)——— 


HONEY COMB 


QUILTS, 


FULL 11-4 SIZE, 


AT $1.00 EACH. 


TWO-BUTTON 


Kid Gloves, 


ALL COLORS, 


For Street and Evening, of the best $1 Glove in 
any market, 


—o——. 
Our daily receipts are now enormously large, and 
almost every hour adds something new or novel in 


all the various departments of our long, well and 
favorably known establishment. 
\ 


—o——_. 


SCRUGGS, 
VANDERVOORT 


& BARNEY 
423 & 425 N. Fourth Street. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Approaching Spring. 





“In these green days 
Reviving sickness lifts her languid head ; 
Life flows afresh; and young ey’d health exalts 
The whole creation round.” 


Thus sang Thomson; and very truly, for 
the human system at this season of the 
year requires rejuvenation, just as every 
portion of nature’s work after a period of 
inertion. There is turgidity of the bowels, 
fullness of habit, sluggish blood, constipa- 
tion, weakened kidneys, pains in the back 
and chest, tendencies to inflammation and 
congestion of the various organs, jaun- 
diced complexion, lack of vigor; in fact, 
entire loss of color and tone. This is all 
corrected and new life imparted by using 
Maguire’s Cundurango Liver and Blood 
Bitters. This medicine, if taken occa- 
sionally, will prevent attacks of Spotted 
Fever and Small Pox. 


— 
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WaANTED.—-A few intelligent, energetic 
and industrious gentlemen, to solicit or- 
ders for Campbell’s Atlas of Missouri. 
Terms liberal, pay prompt. Those who 
can devote their entire time to the work, 
and mean business, address 

R. A. CAMPBELL, Publisher, St. Louis. 
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WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL Works.— 
The attention of our readers is specially 
called to the advertisement of this house 
in another column. Probably no house in 
the West has displayed more enterprise, or 
manufacture a greater variety of agricul- 
tural implements.* Those interested will 
do well to send for one of their catalogues 
before buying elsewhere. 


os 
i iin titind 


WANTED.—By a lady, as teacher of vo- 
cal and instrumental music, in a school or 
private family; has had several years ex- 
perience; prefers the South. Good refer- 
ences. 





a ae 


J. M. JorpAN, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in another column, we can recom- 
mend toour friends horticulturally inclined. 
His catalogue, just out, is a model in its 
way, as are his nurseries and store in 
theirs. 
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GeEMs OF BEAUTIFUL WRITING.—A new 
Compendium of Penmanship, comprised 
in a complete series of copy-slips, has just 
been published. ‘The author, Prof. Gas- 
kell, President of the Bryant & Stratton 
College, Manchester, N. H., has long been 
known as the ‘Prince of American Pen- 
men,” and since the death of Father Spencer 
there has been no one to dispute this title. 
This Compendium is havinga large sale 
in all the principal cities and throughout 
the country, as nothing so complete, beau- 
tiful and useful for self-instruction has 
ever before been offered. It supplies a 
great want. Book-keepers, clerks, teach- 
ers, farmers’ sons, all want to learn to 
write rapidly and elegantly, and nowhere 
else can they get so good instruction as in 
this way. Itis sent by mail to any ad- 
dress for $1. Write for it. Address Prof. 
G. A. Gaskell, Manchester, N. H. 











CHAS. MORITZ, 


BOOK BINDER 


—AND— 


Blank Book Manufacturer 


302 MAIN STREET, 


N. E. corner Olive, ST. LOUIS. 





PRUDENT PRACTICES! 


PRESENTED FOR 


PUBLIC REMEMBRANCE, 


REMEMBER 


REMEMBER 
REMEMBER 
REMEMBER 


REMEMBER 


REMEMBER 
REMEMBER 


REMEBER 


BY 


Wm. Barr & Co.; 


420 & 422 NORTH FourtH ST., 
(EAST SIDE.) 


To examine the LARGE AD. 
DITIONS made to ALL De- 
partments, at Wm. Barr & Co.’s, 
this week, 


To test Wm. Barr & Co.’s guar- 
anty of low prices and great at- 
tractions this Spring. 


That Extra Bargains are being 
constantly offered in every de- 
partment by Wm. Barr & Co. 


To see Wm. Barr & Co.’s new 
stock of Silks, which are now 
unsurpassed. 


As your house-cleaning time 
approaches, that Wm. Barr & 
Co. are daily receiving their new 
stock ef Upholstery and Curtain 
Goods, 


That Wm. Barr & Co.’s Dress- 
making Department can execute 
your orders promptly, at low 
rates, and in superior style. 


To visit the new ‘ Ladies’ Un- 
derwear Department,” just or- 
ganized om Second Floor, under 
charge of a lady thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this branch of the 
business. 


That a good reason for buying 
goods at Wm. Barr & Co.'s is 
the —— light in which they 
are shown. 


REMEMBER! 





REMEMBER 
REMEMBER 


REMEMBER 
REMEMBER 
REMEMBER 


REMEMBER 
REMEMBER 


REMEMBER 


That Wm. Barr & Co. now 
show nearly $500,000 worth of 
New Spring Goods, just re- 
ceived. 


As an inducement to trade at 
Wm. Barr & Co.’s, that they 
can often SELL goods at prices 
PAID by other dealers, and 
still make a profit. 


To buy your Boots and Shoes 
at Wm. Barr & Co.’s, as perfect 
satisfaction can now be guar- 
anteed in this department. 


To examine the new Spring 
Dress Fabrics just imported by 
Wm. Barr & Co., and offered 
below regular prices. 


That Wm. Barr & Co,’s De- 
partment buyers are returning 
every day with their new pur- 
chases. 


That the Cheapest merchandise 
ever offered in St. Louis is now 
at Wm. Barr & Co.’s, 


The great bargains in Ladies’ 
and Gents’ Handerchiefs, of- 
fered this week at Wm. Barr 
& Co.'s, 


Country orders for Samples are 
romptly executed, gratuitous - 
vy, on application to Wm. Barr 
& Co, 


GRAND OPENING OF NEW 


Spring Dry Goods 


WM. BARR & COVS, 


FOURTH STREET, 


Block bet. Vine & St. Charles Streets, 


(EAST SIDE) 


SAINT LOUIS. 
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" THE ore MONEY by pur. 


_ —— “y Paes’ “oo 
ARION orte. o not decide wha 
PIANO 


make to get until you write for 
1S THE 


our Illustrated Circular, which } 
BEST! 


we mail free. The 





“ ARION PIANO” 
contains four patented im- 
provements that make it more 
durable than any Piano in the 
market. Write for Circular. 
All are fully Warranted. 


SSE 


THE 


SSSSsssz 


Estey Cottage 
ORGAN, 


ONTAINING THE NEW_ AND 
beautiful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana 
stops, not to be found in any other Organ, See 
new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like tone. 
It takes less money to buy them than any others. 
Nearly 50,000 now in use. 5,000 made yearly. 
All warranted. Prices $60 to $750. ; 
Circulars mailed on application, When writ- 
ing please state in what paper you saw this 
advertisement. 
Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 
VIELE & MILLS, Gen’l Agents. 
214 North Fifth Street, St. Louts, Mo. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
d Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and 
Tin, mounted with the best 
Rotary Hangings, for CHURCHES, 
ScHooLs, Farms, Factories, Court 
HOUSES, FIRE ALARMS, TOWER CLOCKS, 
Cuimes,eTG «= Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 












MENEELY BELLS. 


ELLS for Churches, Acade- 
mies, Factories, etc., of 
which more have been made at 
this establishment than at all 
other foundries in the country 
combined. All Bells warranted. 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent 
free upon application to 
. A. &G. R. MENEELY, 
West Troy, N. Y. 
L. M. RUMSEY & CO., Agents, 
811 North Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


H. & L. CHASE, 
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Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap, Paper, 
Cotton and Jute BaGcs for Wheat, Corn, 
Wool, Bran, Flour Potatoes, Seeds 
Dried Fruits, Salt, Hams, 

Etc., Etc. 

BaGGING, TwiNe AND SEconD Hanp BAGS. 
Sacks printed to order. 

NO. 17 N. MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| The WESTERN 
R KANSAS HoME JOURNAL, the 
° — ansas News- 
paper, contains full news of lands, settlements, new 
towns, railroads, &c., in all parts of Kansas. Price 
two dollars per aunum. A fine pocket map of the 
State, showing county lines, railroads, &c., free to 
each subscriber. Map alone, $1.00. Address 
WESTERN HoME JourRNAL, Lawrence, Kansas. 


ESTABLISHED 184. 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
47 Park Row, New York. 


For PURITY AND STRENCTH 





It is Unequalled. 


WEBSTER’S or WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionaries, 


FRE EB. 


| HOW TO GET THEM. 


E have completed arrangements by which, with the aid of our friends, we shall be en- 
abled to put one of these UNABRIDGED DICTIONARIES, price $12.00, into every School in 
the West and South FREE OF CosT to the school, except express chargers. 

The design of this unprecedented offer is primarily for the benefit of our Public Schools, as 
one of these Dictionaries should be upon the desk of every teacher for consultation and con- 
stant use by their pupils. We can supply any number of copies as fast as they are ordered. 

Of the merits of these works we need not speak, they are well known. 

The plan we propose is perfectly simple and perfectly easy: Let the Teacher, or some 
other earnest man or woman who appreciates the value of these works, take a copy of the 
American Journal of Education, and secure the names of 


ONLY TWELVE SUBSCRIBERS, 
and send them in with the cash in advance, and we will ship by the first express whichever 
Dictionary is ordered to the party—the party orderi g paying express charges. 

We suggest that the following method be pursued, as it has proved to be a complete success 
in every instance where it has been tried Schools, individual teachers, ( ounty Superintend- 
ents and others, have already, with very little effort, secured the twelve subscribers, and in 
some instances double this number have been sent, and a good GLOBE obtained for the use 
of the school also. Ist, Let the Teachers and the three Directors subscribe; then you have 
four names secured. 2d, You can easily find four other persons in almost every district who 
will be glad to take this Journal for the sake of securing a Dictionary forthe use of the school; 
then you have sight names. 2d, Give an Exhibition of your School. Have some recitations; 
declamations; a little music; a spelling class; and have your class in mathematics solve a 
few problems. Make the exercises short—charge a small admission fee, and thus secure 
funds enough to present the JOURNAL to the four pupils who acquit themselves with the most 
credit, and then you have your tw/ve names and the money, and something left to pay ex- 
press charges on the Dictionary, and the use of it secured free to all the pupils in the district 
as long as they attend school. Remember, no/ one out of a large number who have followed 
out these suggestions has yet failed to secure the twelve names and mre money than was needed. 

Set about this at once, and send in your orders. There is nota single district in the North- 
west that need be without one of these Unabridged Dictionaries another month. The plan is 
simple and effective, and is sure to succeed. 

The JOURNAL, with a circulation already of over Twelve Thousand copies per month, enlarged 
and improved, with its elegant Illustrations, Cuts and Plans for Building and Furnishin 
School-houses; its ‘Teachers’ Bureau,” its “Official or Legal Department,’’ its Correspond- 
ence and Editorials, has come to be an acknowledged power, and a real and substantial aid, 
to every teacher and friend of education. Subscription price $1.50 per year. 

For sample copies, notices, lists for subscribers’ names, return envelopes, and all other 
particulars, address 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
710 Chestnut Street, Saint Louis. 


Action of the State Teachers’ Association. 


The State Teachers’ Association unanimous'y adopted the following resglution: 


“Resolved, Thata Journal devoted to the interests of education is demanded, and that we 
take pleasure in recommending to Teachers of this and other States the 


American Fournal of Education, 


and that we will co-operate with its Editor and Manager to increase its circulation and 
efficiency in the cause of popular education.” 


Read the Commendatory Notices. 


| « The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,; “The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
| published by J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, | though published at St. Louis,is not a specialty 
fhas a rare table of contents. It is illus- 











EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


—or— 


E. F. Hobart & Co. 


| ST. LOUIS. 


HE WESTERN, a Magazine devoted to Edu. 
cation, Science and Literature. $2.00 a year. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 


Teacher’s Daily Register, size1 .. 

~ “td ad size 2... 

“ “ “ size 3 

s Claes Book ......... seep aes euh ah beS 
Pocket Class Book...... 
me wey Ma gues 
School Diary, per doz 
Illinois Monthly Schedule, per quire ........ + HS 
Illinois Quarterly Schedule, per quire........ 1 3§ 
School Mottoes, 20 in set—per set ....... cuss SO 


REWARD CARDS. 


Reward Cards, in cheap colors, per doz...... $ 10 

Gold Reward Cards, printed in gold and em. 
bellished with fine chromo vignettes, 10 
cards in a package: 












No. 9, per package... ......... seesecee 15 
No, 10, vd eeccce eeeccones 20 
No, 11, ss eoccccce nner 20 
No. 15, EE I Te 2 
No 4 O -* | ckeadeoeaeenen evcccece 7 
No. 20, 2 ee sees 30 
Large Reward Cards—Chromos of Birds, 72 
varieties—per doz....... ecccece becveeedes ee 50 


HOBART’S are so SCHOOL MANAGE. 


2 . 


This system of Tickets has been thoroughly tested 
for several years in the St. Louis Public Schools and 
elsewhere, and has proved efficient and convenient. 
It is only necessary that the teacher should take 
some pains to give credits only to those scholars 
who have done a fair day’s work, and it becomes a 
most effectual check on all wrong-doing, and en- 
courages all that is right. A ticket isa more tangi- 
ble and real thing to a child than a mark in a regis- 
ter, and it has the great advantage of being the 
means of constant communication , Feeds teacher 
and parent, 

Each box contains 500 checks of one credit, 


125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of 2 

credits, 20 elegant reward cards. Price or 

set complete........ Se arnt ee oe 
Additional Checks of one credit, per 100...... 10 
Tickets of five credits, per 100................ 25 





| Tickets of twenty-five credits ............. 7 
Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 


Sub-District Reeord Books and Blanks. 

| Township Record Books and Blanks. 
Independent District Books and Blanks. 

nd Record Books and Blanks 

| for all School Officers. 

| Send orders to E. F. HOBART & CO., 

| 615 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


SAMPLE 
(ONE-FOURTH FULL SIZE) 


| 
| 
| is 


| trated with numerous engravings, and its 
‘Young Folk’s Department’ is lively and in- 
structive. The current number shows the | 
prosperity of our contemporary in requiring | 
sixteen extra columns to accommodate the | 
wants of its readers and advertisers.”—New | 


| York School Journal. 


only calculated for that city or the State of| Hobart’s Model Monthly Report. 


Illinois; it devotes its columns to the educa- | 
tional work of evéry State in the Union, Texas | 
included, forming the most complete record | 
of the progress of civilization ever laid upon | 
our table. Its cost is only $1.50 a year, and | 
every teacher and school officer ought to have | 
it.”—San Antonio (Texas) Express. 


eee 
REPORT OF 
HENRY FIELD, 





blanks filled up with names of subscribers. 
F. B. MERWIN, 710 Chestnut Street, 

Enclosed please find $.......... 
to begin with the No. for..... eeses ecveece esecee 


NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





FORMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS AND CANVASSERS. | 


Please present this to Teachers, School Officers and others, without delay, and have the 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


--for subscription to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


VINE HILL SCHOOL, KOOM No. 1, 
Month ending January 30th, 1871 





No. half days absent, >) = § 
No. oftimestardy. - - - 5 





*Deportment, ~ - ~ 97 
Geography - - - (9% 


} 
| *Attendance, - - - 83 
St. Louis: | 
| 
| 
| 





zz j & | Grammer - - - | 75 
-187 ; to be sent to the following address: = | 
ee @ | Arithmetic - - - |75 
POST-OFFICE. COUNTY AN a & | 

| sn | ee | 95) 
| g 





Reading and punctuation | 90 
\History - - - - ‘80! 


6)510 
*AverageScholarship - - 85 


*“Standing - - - - - 88 
*100 signifies perfect. 
Goemasncss=ss 60 





Teacher, 


7 i ke ao ae Parents or guardians will please sign and detach 
this slip and return it to the teacher, 


Parent or Guardian. 








mi Sold at the low price of so cents per 100. Address 


E. F. Hobart & Co., 

} eee ST. LOUIS. 
GENTS WANTED—For the following 
MAPS, which are having a rapid sale: 


| New County Map of United States, with Cens us. 
| New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 


: ho ; , | New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 
Unabridged Dictionary, as a premium for the above list of sub- | New Sectional Map of Kansas. 
| New Sectional Map of Missouri. 
Also, Charts, Photographs, Lithographs and 
nk Rta t otek aie uintinbhes ca’ Jins Picture Frames. Do not fail to send for Circular 


and see our terms. Address 
E. H. ROSS, Western Map Emporium, 
31 3 ust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Liberal terms to dealers. 
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TUDENTS and others should send Stamp for a 
Circular and learn how to lesson their hours of 
Study. Address 
H. DE SILVER & CO., 
blishers, 
31 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


OUMAN’S “Dictionary of Every 





AGENTS Day Wants,” a book of 20,000 
WANTED | Receipts. Everybody wants it. Send 
3 for 16 page circular and extra terms 

PER YEAR. | to Continental Publishing Co., St. 


Louis. 





GENTS—Lloyd’s Shipping Map of the United 

States for 1873 is, out to-day, with 3,000,000 
names. County rights given; cost $100,000; sells 
for $1; goxso large. J.T. LLOYD, Phila., Pa. 


$5O.ADA 













‘ Is made boring Wells with the Jilz Patent Well 






Auger. Summer and winter oneness. Sendstamp 
for Illustrated Catalogue. W. W. Jil, St. Joseph,Mo 


LADY MUSIC TEACHER, of many years’ 
experience, wishes to secure a locality in some 
village or town where she can obtain a class of 10, 
12 or 20 pupils in Piano, Organ, Guitar, Vocaliza- 
tion. Best testimonials. Address Editor American 
Fournal of Education. 


How to Reaa At ciesta 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A NEW Illustrative Book of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. It is something that every- 
body should have. Also with the book is a Chart 
for recording the different organs of the brain in de- 
lineation of character. The book contains upward 








of 17o engravings. ‘The best work of the kind ever 
pubfishe . Price, in muslin, $2 23; in paper, $2 00. 
Address, J S & ’ 


bet ax. ths eats Petersburg, Ind. 
GENTS WANTED—For Suuday Half-Hours 
with the 


GREAT PREACHERS 


The best sermons of the greatest living and dead 
Preachers of the world and of all denominations. 
846 large pages, beautifully bound, and illustrated 
with steel engravings. Sold only by subscription, 
and no other book at all like it. Every family wants 
a copy and agents are doing splendidly. For de. 
scriptive circulars and most liberal terms to agents, 
address F, A. HUTCHINSON & CO., St. Louis. 


GENTS WANTED! ACT AT ONCE. 
The people everywhere are able to buy the only 
authentic and complete history of 


VINGSTONE, 


his wonderful discoveries and thrilling adventures 
during 28 years in the wilds of Africa, and resurrec- 
tion by the daring STANLEY. Over 600 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, only $2.50. Selling like wild- 
fire! Write for extraterms; or if you wish to begin 
at once, send $1 for outfit. VALLEY PUBLISH- 
ING CO., St. Louis. 











Schock Sadeine the International Texts, 
and those that are not, are advised to send for the 
Ame: 


rican Sunday School Worker, 
now in its 4th year. By many regarded as the best 
help for teachers published, Lesson Paper, maga- 
zine and club rates on application. Single copies, 
15cts., $1.50 a year. J. W. Mcintyre, ab- 
lisher, No. 4 South Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 








WEBB’S 
First LESSONS. 


Ce fail to be of great service to every 
Teacher. No pupil, and no Teacher who 
aspires to success, should be without it. 

t will be sent post-paid by enclosing 25 cents. 
Address the publishers, 


THE WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND 
SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
St. uIs, Mo. 
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HALLS SAFERLOCK Co, 


o2 N. Fourtn St., ST. LOUIS. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


YALE COLLEGE. 


T= Department of Yale College affords to 
Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Metallersy, atural History, iner- 
alogy, Geology, Physical Geography, etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 

New Haven, Conn., 1872. 

NORTH MISSOURI 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 
0 ae Sixth School Year opens Sept. 2, °72, and 
closes June 25, 73. The attendance last year 

was 482. The School will be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized in its new building, beginning Dec. 30, °72. 
The building is one of the best in the country, and 
will accommodate 800 students. The course of in. 
struction is all that could be desired. The expenses 
are exceedingly low. TuITION FREE. 

Board from 3 to $3.50. Students enter at any 
time. For Catalogues address, 

J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 








NEWEST 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—o—_ 


NATIONAL SERIES. 


—o—_ 


WATSON’S CHILD’S SPELLER.—Printed in 
Imitation of Writing, or Orthography as we use 
it. To aid the memory by familiarity with the 
JSorms of words, and to teach the smallest learners 
to read writing. Adjunct to the Independent 
Readers, National Series. Price 25 cents. For 
examination, post-paid, 13 cents. 


CLARK’S BEGINNER’S GRAMMAR.—On the 
Diagram System, as improved and perfected by 
the author, with the addition of Illustrated Object 
Lessons. Part I.is adapted to youngest scholars, 
and the whole forms a complete Brief Course in 
one volume. Price 60 cents. Unbound copy for 
examination, 20 cents, post-paid. 


ae COMPREHENSIVE GEOG. 
RAP 


Y.—A “series” in one volume, inde- 





SOUTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 


HE School Year commences the first week in 
September, and is divided into four terms ot 
ten weeks each. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- 
tical instructien, and at the same time secure broad- 
est eulture and the most thorough training of the 
mental powers. The philosophy and methods of 
teaching will receive special attention during the 


course. 
EXPENSES. 

Incidental Fee, $5.00 per term. Board from 
$3.50 to $4.00 er week. Rooms for self-board and 
clubs can be obtained at reasonable rates. 

For further particulars apply to 

JAMES JOHONNOT, Principal, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law Depart- 
mens. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Constitu- 
tional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdiction, 
Practice and Proceedings in U. S. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq., and Hon, George A. 
Madill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law of 
Real Property. 

Hon, Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. 

Hon, fohn W. Noble (late U. S. District Attor- 
ney), Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

on. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court,) Law of Torts, Insurance Corpora- 
tions, Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurispru- 
dence. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Commer. 
al 


aw. 
LECTURERS. 





cL 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U. S. District Judge, Eastern | — 


District of Missouri. 

Hon, Albert Todd. 

Hon. John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court.) 

Regular annual session will open October 9, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges. Students admitted to either class on ex- 
amination until January 1st, 1873. For particulars 
address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law oe 
203 North Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ONDS, checks, drafts, cards, letter-heads, bill- 

heads, diplomas, certificates, insurance policies, 
maps, plans, show cards, wine, liquor, —_ and 
tobacco labels. Also, Masonic an Odd Fellows’ 
Lithographic work ar, attended to; Land 
Agents’ Sante, etc., etc. he St. Louis Litho. 
graphing Company is now in successful operation. 
Parties using lithographic or printed work will con- 
pega their interest by corresponding with, or calling 
on the 

ST. LOUIS LITHOGRAPHING CO., 
106 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SYPHER’S 


ART OF 


Teaching School. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS OF 


A. H. Andrews & Co. | 


| 








CHICAGO. 


| 
SEN by mail _—. on receipt of the retail | 
price, $1.50. County Superintendent Isaac H. | 
Brown, of DeSoto, Mo., in speaking of it says: } 
* * @ I consider that no Teacher, whether | 
possessed of the usual Normal School Methods or 
not, should be without a work containing so many | 
valuable hints on the Education of Children. Its | 
treatment of the whole subject of youth training is | 
at once natural and logical, 











dent of all others, presenting simultaneously 
Local, Astronomical, Descriptive, Physical and 
Historical Geography, with ‘Allen's Map-Drawing 
and Globe-Making. Illustrated by magnificent 
Relief Maps, or photographic bird’s-eye views. 
Price $1.60. For examination (unbound copy), 
post-paid, 50 cents. 


STEELE’S FOURTEEN WEEKS IN PHYSI- 
OLOGY .—The latest work of this popular author. 
It presents the subject in its most attractive, most 
practical and simplest aspéct. To the student it 
will be worth four times its cost in doctor’s bills. 
Price $1.50. gFor examination, 75 cents. 


FOLSOM’S LOGICAL BOOK-KEEPING.—In 
which the subject is reduced to an Exact Science, 
and shorn of most of its difficulties by a system ot 
Diagrams and balancing of Values. It appeals 
to the reasoning powers of the pupil, and casts 
rote learning to the winds. For examination, go 
cents, post-paid. 


JEPSON’S MUSIC READERS teach the subject 

dg: scholar learning to read music 

y methods similar to those employed in teaching 

him to read printed language. Teachers without 

musical attainments can use them with facility. 
Each 75 cents, post-paid. 


NORTHEND’S YOUNG DECLAIMER.—New 
selections in Prose, Poetry and Dialogue for the 
younger class of pupils. Post-paid, 75 cents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL CURRENCY.—A new 
idea. A system of Rewards representing Mone 
—a Debit and Credit account being kept with yo 
pupil, his capital and gains in school money repre- 
senting his Proficiency. Sample set, 10 cents, 
post-paid. Complete set for school of fifty pupils, 
$1.50, post-paid. 


—o——_ 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 


AS. Barnes & Co., 


111 & 113 WILLIAM ST., 
_NEW YORK. 


113 & 115 STATE ST 
CHICAGO. 


YER’S SARSAPARILLA, FOR PURIFY- 
ING THE BLOOD.—This compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, ag toa Dock, Stillingia 
a Mandrake with the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron makes a most effectual cure of a series of com- 
plaints which are very prevalent and afflicting. It 
purifies the blood, purges out the lurking humors in 
the system, that undermine health and settle into 
troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they de- 
range, and whose substance they disease and 
destroy. AyE’s SARSAPARILLA expels these hu- 
mors from the blood. When they are gone, the dis- 
orders they produce ‘qo such as Ulceration of 
the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions 
and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, St. Anthonv’s 
Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotch- 
es, Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald 
Head, Ringworm, Ulcers and Sores, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side and Head, Fe- 
male Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrheea arising from 
internal ulceration and uterine disease, Dropsy, 
Dyspepsia, Emaciation and General Debility. With 
their be arture health returns, Prepared by Dr. J. 
AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists. Sold by all Druggists and 
Dealers in Medicine. 


ROCKY 


Greatest Weekly YUN’ of the Great West. 





Fifteenth year. Advertisein it. 40columns. 


e 
r year. Send stamp for specimen copy to WM, 
$3 PM. N. BYERS. Denver, COLORADO. 





‘Book CANVASSERS 


Can find no more fresh and attractive volume for 

Spring sales than “The New Housekeeper’s 

Manual,”’ by Miss C. E, Beecuer and Mrs. H. B. 
* 


Stowe; a Cyclopedia of Domestic Economy and a 
Complete Cookery Book in one volume. Send for 
comes to J. B. FORD & CO., 114 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


“NO DILIGENT READER WILL WILLINGLY BE 
WITHOUT A Copy.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, 


ONTAINING Memoirs of Eminent Persons of 

all Ages and countries, and Accounts of the 

various Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic 

Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names 

inthe Different Languages in which they occur. 
By J. THOMAS, A. M., M. D. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


Beautifully and clearly printed on fine paper. Im- 
perial 8vo., 2,345 pages. Sheep, $15; Half Turkey, 
$17; Half Calf, 318. Also, printed on heavier pa- 
per and bound in two vols. Price, per vol.: Fine 
Cloth, $11; Sheep, $12; Half Turkey, $13.50; 
Half Calf, $15. 


This invaluable work embraces the following pe- 

culiar features in an eminent degree: 

I. Great Completeness and Conciseness in the Bio- 
graphical Sketches. 

IT, Succinct but Comprehensive Accounts of all the 
More Interesting Subjects of Mythology. 

Ill, A Logical System of Orthography. 

IV. The Accurate Pronunciation of the Names. 

V. Full Biographical References. 


[OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.] 

“*Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, according 
to the unanimous opinion of distinguished scholars, 
is the best work of the kind ever published.”—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

“The most comprehensive and valuable work of 
the kind that has ever been attempted. aa n 
invaluable convenience.”—Boston Ev. Traveller. 

‘The most valuable contribution to Lexicology in 
the English tongue.”— Cincinnati Chronicle. 

“No other work of the kind will compare with 
it."— Chicago Advance. 

“‘The most satisfactory work of reference ever is- 
sued from the press.”—Phila. Ev. Telegraph. 

“This work presents a very wide range of treat- 
ment, great compactness and perspicuity, wonderful 
accuracy, and a typographical execution that is ab- 
solutely perfect."—New York ae Post. 

“An admirable work.”—New York Independent. 

‘“* A work of extraordinary value.”—Boston Post. 


kay For saleby all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
Sree of expense, upon receipt of the price by the 
Publishers. 

Special Circulars, containing a full description of 
the work, with specimen pages, will be sent, post- 
paid, on application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


Landmarks of Truth, 


Or a complete HARMONY OF THE BIBLE 
WITH REASON AND SCIENCE. A most im- 
portant aid in establishing the truth of Seripture; 





answering all the diflicult questions of the Bible. © 


A Landmark to every Christian. Clergymen, Sab- 
bath School Teachers, and others will be greatly 
benefited by the work. Indorsed by eminent divines 
of all denominations. 500 8vo, pages, handsomely 
bound; sold by agents only; extra terms. Pub- 
lished by QUAKER City PUBLISHING Co., 217 and 
219 Quince Street, Philadelphia, 





ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 
Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 





FOR . 
CHURCHES ¢& SCHOOLHOUSES. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


4a—~ Public and Private Buildings fitted up with 
STEAM, GAS and WATER. 
Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 
No. 203 North Fifth street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BLACKBOARDS 


——FOR-—— 





Orrices, Stores, RaAILRoaDs, 
AND SCHOOLS. 


Western Pab!ishing & Schoo) Farnish’g Co. 


706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT ST., 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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SCRIBNER’S 
Educational Series 


UYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
ELTER’S NEW SERIES ARITHMETICS. 
OOLEY’S PHILOSOPHIES. 

— CHEMISTRIES. 


ILLIAMS’ & SUTHERLAND’S PATENT 
COPY BOOKS. 


ENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
—-* OBJECT LESSONS SERIES. 
D*‘Y¥o RHETORIC, COMPOSITION AND 

LOGIC. 
UYOT’S WALL MAPS. 


—_—__e MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


B@~ Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars 
in regard to all of our School Text-Books, Teachers’ 
Reference Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, mag always be 
had on application. 


ag Correspondence of Teachers and personal 
visitation is exceedingly welcome to us always, and 
is most cordially invited. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York City. 


MADISON BABCOCK, Agent, 
_78 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo, — 





GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dic. 
tionartes. : 


1840 Pages Quarto. 


ITH the Etymologies and Definitions of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, I am much 
pleased — Pres’t Garnett, St. Fohn's College, 
Maryland, Fune, 1871. 
ERY “day leads me to prize it more highly.— 
Pres. Eliot, Washington Univ., St. Louis, 


aly, oN bie. 
ARING relation to Language, Principia does 
to Philosophy —Elihu Burritt. 
UPERIOR incomparably to all others.—Pres. 
McDonnold, Cumberla.d Univ., Tennessee, 


1871. 

HE numerous additioas, almost faultless Defi- 

nitions, Orthography and Pronunciation, render 
it a production of the rarest excellence,—Pres. Pool, 
Univ. N. Carolina, 1871. 

XAMINATION, recent, of this work, satisfies 

me of its superiority over Worcester.—Pres, 
Wiley, Emory and Henry College, Virginia, 1873. 

£COM END Webster’s Dictionary in the 
R strongest terms.—/fon. W. H. Ruffner, State 
Supt., Virginia, 1872. 


3000 Engravings. Price, $12. 


Etymo.ocy.—* In English, all the older authori- 
ties, like Richardson and Webster (in his earlier 
editions) are simply to be thrown away as rubbish, 
or worse; nor ts the latest Worcester very much 
better ; whatever of good their may be in it, it is on 
the whole untrustworthy, liable to mislead as often 
as it guides aright. In the last edition of Webster, 
however, is included the best body of brief English 
Etymology, by Dx. Maun, of Berlin, that has ever 
been pu together — thoroughly and consistently 
scholarlike."—N A. Review, Oct., 1872. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man, What library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary? 


ALSO 


WEBSTER’S  _ 
National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octavo, 600 Engravings. Price $5. 
The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just the 
thing for the million —Am. Educational Monthly 
Published by 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Wesster’s Scoot DICTIONARIES. 
ILLUSTRBTED EDITIONS. 
Webster's Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engrav’s 
ie Common School 274 is 

“  — _-High School “ 297“ 

= Academic * 344 ” 

4 Counting House “« —_ with numerous 
illustrations and many valuable tables not to be 
found elsewhere. Published by 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
New York. 
aa The foregoing sold by all booksellers in Mis- 
souri and elsewhere. 





AHN’S GERMAN METHOD. 


UBLISHED BY FRANCIS SALER, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

AHN’S METHOD OF LEARNING GER. 
MAN, with a Prounciation by J. C. Oehlschlaeger. 
eset Courae, retell... ..0000see0e.ceenecd 50 cents. 
Second “ ~ pave! \en-eahnbe.ORe cell : 
First and second, bound together, retail...go “ 


wa@-Complete Catalogues furnished at request. 
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HE School Directors, Trustees, Teachers, Pupils and Parents who fail to read the 
following statements make a great mistake, because the subject of the health of 
the millions of children attending our public schools must not be ignored. 
Health is the first requisite to success in any undertaking, and it is a fact that great 
multitudes of children have been disabled for life, because the school desks upon 
which they sat were not made on physiological principles. 


THE PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 





As you see by the cut, exactly conforms to the body when the person ie sitting in an 
upright, easy position. In order to put it within the reach of all, we have reduced the 
price for 1873. It is a constant educator too, being beautiful in design, strong in 
construction, comfortable and convenient. It just suits the demand of general trade. 
Its strong points are: 

I. Its Curved Slat Folding Seat. 


II. Its Patent Non-corrosive Ink Well. 
III. Its Strength and Beauty of Castings. 
IV. Its perfectly Noiseless Hinge, which works upon a cam in rising, causing a 


gradual and silent binding, and is further provided with an indestructible cushion 
inside, rendering the seat ELASTIC and NOISELESS. It folds the seat close to the back 
of the Desk, allowing free ingress and egress; facilitates sweeping, and renders class 
exercises by the scholars, in their seats, easy. 

V. Its Woop Enns. (Ours ts the only Desk having them. 
dust, and make more private the books and papers of the pupil.) 

N. B.—Braces are furnished, if wanted, but in every case charged for. 

* Bracss are original with, and peculiar to, this Desk. Their use is obvious. They 
extend to the floor, at the best angle to secure solidity and firmness; they accomplish 
it so thoroughly that the strongest person cannot shake the Desk; thus a pupil in one 
seat cannot dirturb another by the roughest movement; this security is particularly 
desirable in writing. Aside from this advantage, a Desk thus braced will outlast any 
two others. When this Desk was first put into the trade (five years since), we fur- 
nished the High School of this city; to-day, after years of use, they are as firm 
as when first put up, as this testimony shows : . 


They keep out the 


GENTLEMEN: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which your 
Company have put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. The ‘‘New Patent Gothic Desks,” with Curved Folding Slat- 
Seats, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substantial and beauti- 
ful, but by their Jeculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, 
at the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and 
ay physical development of the young. ‘These considerations commend this style 
of Desk to all who contemplate seating school-houses. 

Respectfully yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis. 


SIZES OF DOUBLE DESKS. 


Long. Wide. Age accommodated. 
No. 2, 42 inch. by 32) inch..-.eeeeeeeeees ++eeeI4 to 20 years. 
No. 3, 40 or 42 inch. by 294 inch.....+.-+- sseseesee Q to 14 years. 
No. 4, 36 inch. by 37. inch...+-.seeeeesees +++» 6 to 10 years. 


Back (or Starting) Seats to match. 


Castinos.—They have, 1st, A very broad base and much larger feet than any other 
made, thus admitting a greater number of screws, and so insuring a greater stability 
upon the floor. 2d, A wide continuous flange for attachment to wood-work, instead of 
the small separated lugs used by others. 3d, Such a construction as to admit the use 
of our new Patent Braces, making six instead of four feet. They are fully warranted ; 
by actual test they have sustained a weight of over 1600 pounds without injury. 

Woopwork.—We make of Ash, thoroughly kiln-dried, which is emphatically the 
best wood for School Desks. It is tough, hard, wears very smooth, is very cheerful in 
appearance, and holds the screws firmer than any other wood. 

AsouT SHIPPING.—We ship all Desks, except one with each order, in knock-down ; 
this method secures low freight rates, and obviates all possibility of breakage ; the 
one Desk is put up ready for use, and with our printed directions will enable any one 
to put together the Gornic Desks for 25 cents each. No charge is made for packing | 
and delivery at the Depot or Wharf-boat in this city; and all screws, ink-wells, &c., 
to entirely complete the Desks, are included without extra cost. 


b@™ Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent free. Be sure to call or address, 
before purchasing, ‘ 


The Western Publishing and 





School Furnishing Co., 


706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
SAINT LOUIS. | 





| to all. 


& hicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY. 


THE SHORT AND DIRECT LINE TO 


CHICAGO, 


DETROIT, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, SUS. 
PENSION BRIDGE, PITTSBURG, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


New York, Boston, 


Andall Points in New England and the Canadas. 


—ALSO TO— 
CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, 
ST. LOUIS, NEW ORLEANS, 


And all Points South and Southwest. 

This is the Shortest Route from CHICAGO to 
Council Bluffs; Omaha, Salt Lake, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE WESTERN TERRITORIES. 


This Line has adopted all modern improvements in 
track and equipment, including 


Steel Rails, Luxurious Day and Sleeping Cars, 
Miller Platforms. and Westinghouse 
Safety Air Brakes. 





Ask for and see that your tickets read via 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


M. HUGHITT, 


H. P. STANWOOD, 
Gen'l Supt. 


Gen'l Pass’r Ag’t. 





The Great Through Passenger Route 
—To— 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, UTAH AND PACIFIC COAST, 
IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 
SHort Line via Quincy. 


HREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
ago a at Quincy, and Missouri at Kansas 

pe on IRON BRIDGES, wit! Pullman Sleeping 
Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 


QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from the 
East connect with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, by 
as of Quincy, 

¢ sure your tickets read by this old reliable line. 
For sale at all ticket offices. 

&@ For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco passengers have choice of 
route, either via Kansas Rity and Denver, or St. 
— and Omaha. 

All connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 


O. S. LYFORD, 
General Superintendent. 
P. B. GROAT, General Ticket Agent. 
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J. BLATTNER, 
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No. 220 N. Fourth Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 





Manufacturer and Importer of 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
for Schools, Colleges, etc. 
ENGINEERS & SURVEYORS’ 
INSTRUMENTS, 

MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, 
GALVANIC BATTERIES, &c. 
a&@ Illustrated Catalogue gratis. 
AGENT’S PROFITS PER 
$56.7 WEEK—Will prove it or forfeit 
$500. New articles patented July 18. Samples free 


Address 
W. H. CHIDESTER 
267 Broadway, N. ¥. 




















